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ASHERAH. 


BY J. P. MACLEAN. 


Hebrew mythology presents a phase which has baffled the 
skill of both Shemitic antiquarians and Biblical scholars. The 
solution of the problem was made more difficult on account of the 
various views entertained by the earliest translators. For a 
period of nine hundred years the Jews more or less engaged in the 
worship of Asherah. That the rites or the conceptions of this 
divinity remained unchanged during this long period, is hardly 
probable. Hebrew thought changed more or less, and it could 
reasonably be inferred that their ideas of Asherah changed also. 

In the original Hebrew, Asherah occurs forty times, and in the 
Authorized Version, is uniformly rendered by the word “grove,”’ 
either in the singular or the plural form. The word “‘grove’”’ is 
not otherwise used either insthe Old or New Testament; some 
of the ancient versions render the word Astarte, others a wooden 
pillar, and others a tree. The authorized version follows the 
Septuagint, where, in nearly every instance, it is rendered a dos, 
a grove, wood, forest. In two instances (2 Chron. 15:16; 24:18) 
the Septuagint has Astarte ; and in two other cases (Isaiah 17:8; 
27:9) Sevdpov, a tree. The last named word may be found in 
the Septuagint twenty-eight times. However, the Alexandrian 
Ms. has alsos, in Isa. 17:8, where the Vatican text reads dendron. 
The New Testament contains the-word twenty-six times. The 
Vulgate renders the word Jucus, which means ‘‘a wood or thicket 
of trees sacred to a deity.’’ This indicates that the authors of 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate understood that Asherah meant 
a sacred tree. 

All interpreters are now agreed that the term implies an idol 
or image of some kind. This fact is so well recognized that in 
the Revised Version the original is left.untranslated. The views 
entertained do not vary greatly—some holding that Asherah per- 
tains to the nature and qualities of a goddess; others maintain 
that it is simply the name of a statue or figure of some goddess 
and others stili that it is intimately connected with Ashtoreth 
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and her worship, that Ashtoreth is the proper name of the god- 
dess, whilst Asherah is the name of the image or symbol of that 
goddess. 

There are some difficulties in the way of assuming that Ash- 
toreth or Astarte and Asherah are the same. There is a radical 
difference in the meaning of the terms. The former signifies a 
““star,’’ which also was her symbol in her temple at Tyre. On 
the other hand Asherah is derived from ahshar which means 
straight, erect, upright. It is true that in later years the Jews 
appear to have associated the name with ehsher, signifying happi- 
ness, blessedness. Aside from the etymology of the words there 
is a strong probability that the Tyrian goddess was thus desig- 
nated. Baal was the supreme divinity of the Phoenicians and 
god of the sun, while Astarte was the supreme female divinity and 
goddess of the moon. The Jews often worshipped Asherah to- 
gether with Baal, as at other times Baal and Astarte (Judges 2: 
13; 10:6; 1 Sam. 7:4; 12:10). An Asherah or statue of this sort, 
stood near the altar of Baal from the time of Ahab; on the high 
place of Bethel ; at Ophra, and in the temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings 
16:32; 2 Kings 10:26; 17:16; 23:15; 21:3, 7; Judges 6:25). The 
rites or ceremonies, if not exactly the same, were certainly closely 
connected, and were of a revolting nature. The use of the up- 
right image would naturally indicate a male divinity, but as the 
Asherah was also graven (2 Kings 21:7) the female could be rep- 
resented. It should be observed that the Canaanites worshipped 
a female divinity under the figure of an upright pillar, often as 
the partner of Baal in his altars, but different from Astarte. 


An attempt* has been made to connect Asherah with the Keltic 
goddess Gheas-dhubhrhoth (the Black-art or Sorcery Goddess 
Roth or Re), worshipped as the Queen of Heaven, but this is evi- 
dently confounding Astarte and Asherah. Whether the Phoeni- 
cians obtained their goddess from the Kelts, or vice versa, does 
not pertain to this discussion. 

The evidence known indicates that the image was always 
made out of wood and of great size (Judges 6: 25-30 ; 2 Kings 23: 
13), which is further supported by the testimony that whenever 
they are destroyed they are always said to be cut down and 
burned (Ex. 34:13; Deut..12:3 etc.). 

Whenever the Jews lapsed into heathenism Asherah became 
an important divinity, and during the reign of Ahab her prophets: 





* Rust’s Druidism Exhumed, p. 279. 
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at one time numbered four hundred (1 Kings 18:19). That 
special importance was attached to her, and her worship deep- 
rooted may be seen in the special reference made towards weeding 
out the belief. The good king Josiah, in his twelfth year, ‘‘be- 
gan.to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and the 
Asherim, and the graven images, and the molter images. And 
they brake down the altars of the Baalim in his preserice ; and the 
Sun images, that were on high above them, he hewed down,”’ 
2 Chron. 34:3, 4. It will here be noticed that Asherah is speci- 
fied as being different from other images, having special refer- 
ence to one type, that must particularly be abolished. Moses 
was particular in this case, for it is recorded “Thou shalt not 
plant thee an Asherah of any kind of tree beside the altar of the 
Lord thy God, which thou shalt make thee,’’ Deut. 16:21.* 

It is more than probable that during the long period that 
Asherah held sway among the Israelites she appeared under two 
forms,—or rather there were two periods distinct from each other. 
It first made its appearance as nature worship, and symbolized 
the productive power, with certain gross and repulsive cere- 
monies. It is more than probable that this belief was more or 
less common among the Israelites at the advent of Moses, and 
extreme precautions were taken against it. During the second 
period the image remained the same, but other conceptions of 
the divinity were entertained, also many of the former rites ad- 
hered to the worship. The contact with the Canaanites gave to 
Asherah some of the attributes of Astarte. ’ 

The following is a collocation of all the passages where Ash- 
erah occurs,—the first quotation from the Revised Version, with 
the Septuagint immediately under it: 

Ex. 34:13—Ye shall break down their altars, and dash in 
pieces their pillars (obelisks),and ye shall cut down their Asherim, 

Ye shall destroy their altars, and break in pieces their pillars, 
and ye shall cut down their groves. 

Deut. 7:5—Ye shall break down their altars, and dash in 
pieces their pillars (obelisks), and hew down their Asherim, and 
burn their graven images with fire. 


* The terms ‘“‘ graven images,’’ ‘“‘carved images,” and “molten im- 
ages’ cannot here be discussed. It is well enough to call attention to 
the fact that p’seelem is rendered “graven images” nineteen times, and 
“carved images” twice; pehsel, rendered “graven images’’ twenty-seven, 
“molten image” once, and “carved image” twice, Massehchah is rendered 
“molten image,” fifteen times. 
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Ye shall destroy their altars, and shall break down their pil- 
lars, and shall cut down their groves, and shall burn with fire the 
graven images of their gods. 

Deut. 12:3—Ye shall ‘break down their altars, and dash in 
pieces their pillars (obelisks), and burn their Asherim with fire ; 
and ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods. 

Ye shall destroy their altars, and break in pieces their pillars, 
and ye shall cut down their groves, and ye shall burn with fire the 
graven images of their gods. 

Deut. 16:21—Thou shalt not plant thee an Asherah of any 
kind of tree beside the altar of the Lord thy God, which thou 
shalt make thee. 

Thou shalt not plant for thyself a grove ; thou shalt not plant 
(make) for thyself any tree near the altar of thy God. 

Judges 3:7—The children of Israel . . . served the Baalim and 
the Asheroth. 

The children of Israel . . . served the Baalim and the groves. 

Judges 6:25—Throw down the altar of Baal that thy father 
hath, and cut down the Asherah that is by it. 

Thou shalt destroy the altar of the Baal which thy father has, 
and the grove which is by it thou shalt destroy. 

Judges 6:26—Offer a burnt offering with the wood of the 
Asherah which thou shalt cut down. 

Offer up whole-burnt offerings with the wood of the grove, 
which thou shalt destroy. 

Judges 6:28—The altar of Baal was broken down, and the 
Asherah was cut down that was by it. 

The altar of Baal had been demolished, and the grove by it 
had been destroyed. 

Judges 6:30—He hath broken down the altar of Baal, and 
.. . hath cut down the Asherah that was by it. 

| He has destroyed the altar of Baal, and .. . has destroyed the 
grove that is by it. 

1 Kings 14:15—They have made their Asherim, provoking 
the Lord to anger. 

Not in the Vatican but in the Alexandrian Ms. 1 Kings 14: 
23—They also built them high places, and pillars (obelisks), and 
Asherim, on every high hill, and under every green tree. 

They built for themselves high-places, and pillars, and groves 
on every high hill, and under every shady tree. 

1 Kings 15:13—She had made an abominable image for an 
Asherah. 
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She gathered (made) a meeting in her grove. 

1 Kings 16:33—And Ahab made the Asherah. 

And Achaab made a grove. 

1 Kings 18:19—The prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, 
and the prophets of the Asherah four hundred. 

The prophets of shame four hundred and fifty, and the proph- 
ets of the groves four hundred. 

2 Kings 13:6—And there remained the Asherah also in - 
Samaria. 

Moreover, the grove also remained in Samaria. 

2 Kings 17:10—And they set them up pillars (obelisks), and 
Asherim upon every high hill, and under every green tree. 

And they made for themselves pillars and groves on every 
high hill, and under every shady tree. 

2 Kings 17:16—They . . . made an Asherah, and worshipped 
all the hosts of heaven, and served Baal. 

They made groves, and worshipped all the host of heaven, 
arid served Baal. 

2 Kings 18:4—-He removed the high-places, and brake the 
pillars, and cut down the Asherah. 

He removed the high-places, and broke in pieces the pillars, 
and utterly destroyed the groves. 

2 Kings 21:3—He reared up altars for Baal, and made an 
Asherah. 

He . . : set up an altar to Baal, and made groves. 

2 Kings 21:7—He set the graven image of Asherah. 

He set up the graven image of the grove. 

2 Kings 23:4—The king commanded . . . to bring forth out of 
the temple of the Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal, 
and for the Asherah, and for all the host of heaven. 

The king commanded .. . to bring out of the temple of the 
Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal, and for the grove, 
and all the host of heaven. 

2 Kings 23:6, 7—He brought out the Asherah from the house 
of the Lord .. . And he brake down the houses of the Sodomites 
... Where the women wove hangings (tents) for the Asherah. 

He carried out the grove from the house of the Lord... . And 
he pulled down the house of the Sodomites, . .. where the women 
wove tents for the grove. 

2 Kings 23:14, 15—He brake in pieces the pillars (obelisks), 
and cut down the Asherim, . . . and burned the Asherah. 
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He broke in pieces the pillars, and utterly destroyed the 
groves, . . . and burnt the grove. 

2 Chron. 14:3—He.. . brake down the pillars (obelisks), and 
hewed down the Asherim. 

He broke the pillars (statues) in pieces, and cut down the 
groves. 

2 Chron. 15:16—She had made an abominable image for an 
Asherah. 

Instead of dAdos, the Septuagint has Astarte. 

2 Chron. 17:6—He took away the high places and the Ashe- 
rim out of Judah. 

He removed the high places and the groves from the land of 
Juda. 

2 Chron. 19:3—Thou hast put away the Asheroth out of 
the land. 

Thou didst remove the groves from the land of Juda. 

2 Chron. 24:18—They . . . served the Asherim and the idols. 

Septuagint has Astartes instead of aXédos. 

2 Chron. 31:1—All Israel that were present . . . brake in pieces 
the pillars (obelisks), and hewed down the Asherim. 

All Israel . . . broke in pieces the pillars (statues), and cut 
down the groves. 

2 Chron. 33:3—He reared up altars for the Baalim, and made 
Asheroth. 

He . . . set up images to Baalim, and made groves. 

2 Chron. 33:19—He built high places, and set up the Asherim, 
and the graven images. 

He built the high places, and set there groves and graven 
images. 

2 Chron. 34:3, 4, 7—Josiah .. . began to purge Judah and 
Jerusalem from the high places, and the Asherim, and the graven 
images, and. the molten images. And they brake down the altars 
of the Baalim in his presence: and the sun images, that were on 
high above them, he hewed down; and the Asherim, and the 
graven images, and the molten images, he brake in pieces. . . 
And he brake down the altars, and beat the Asherim and the 
graven images into powder. 

Josiah . . . began to purge Juda and Jerusalem from the high 
places, and the groves, and the ornaments, for the’altars, and the 
molten images. And he pulled down the altars of Baalim. that 
were before his face, and the high places that were above them 





THE VIKINGS. 
BY DR. OSCAR MONTELIUS. 


During the second century emigration from Scandinavia was 
noticeable and the Viking period of the ninth and tenth centuries 
was a continuation of this emigration, but by different means and 
in other directions. The spirit of travel is not yet dead in the 
Swedes, and they have peopled large portions of the present 
United States. The earlier migrations had been to the south, 
by the transcontinental route through Germany and Austria, 
those of the Vikings included northern Germany, England, Scot- 
land, Normandy and Russia. 

In the earlier times the Scandinavians were much at home in 
northern Germany, for they were akin in blood to the people, but 
such was the admixture of southerners with the Germans in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era that they found themselves 
in a way in a foreign country. Some of these travels were truly 
remarkable. The Vikings, skilled in the handling of their boats, 
which had sails, crossed the Baltic, sailed up the Dwina river, 
till at a convenient place there was a short “‘carry’’ to the Dnieper 
which they followed down to the Black sea. Coasting Crimea 
into the sea of Azof, they followed up the Don to another con- 
venient place across which they transported their boats to the 
Volga, down which they sailed to the Caspian. When one con- 
siders the times and the means, such journeys were wonderful, 
and betoken remarkable knowledge of the geography of eastern 
Europe. 

In Russia the Vikings met the Arabs, just as one may meet 
today at Nizhni-Novgorod the people from the south, and many 

_Arab coins came into the possession of the Scandinavians. As 
many as 20,000 such coins have been exhumed in Sweden, and 
it is thought that from the stock of money all the silver was pro- 
duced which these people used for their ornaments. The quan- 
tity of silver and number of coins are evidences of the great 
amount of the trade. One of the interesting items relating to 
this journeying is the story of an Arab, Ibn Fozlan, who in the 
tenth century describes the death of a Scandinavian merchant 
in the interior of Russia, and tells how he was buried with cere- 
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monies in his ship, a close confirmation of the customs that have- 
been observed so often in so many of the graves of Sweden. 

It was a comparatively simple matter for the Vikings to coast 
and hence it is not strange that they skirted Norway to the north- 
ern ocean and into the White sea, where they made landings at 
Archangel. Swedes and Norwegians together went to England, 
to Scotland and to the Isle of Man. A rune speaks of a Swede 
who had been to England and had returned. There were many 
of these emigrants to Northumberland. They occupied Scotland 
and Ireland, and were in the Manxland for two centuries, taking 
with them possibly that form of the Swastika which is today the 
emblem of the island, the three running legs, the trisule. In all 
of these countries there are many evidences of the occupation of 
them by the Scandinavians. As they had coasted to the north, 
so the Vikings skirted the shore to the south, settling in Nor- 
mandy, passing Gibraltar and even to the Adriatic. A lion that 
guards the arsenal in Venice has carved on his side a Scandina- 
vian rune, showing the presence there a thousand years ago of 
men from the north. It is said, indeed, that the Vikings went 
once on an expedition to conquer Rome, but someone misin- 
formed them as to the location of the Imperial City, so that it was 


only one of the smaller places they got for their pains. A rune 
tells of a man with five sons; one died in Greece and others lived 


in Constantinople. 

From Ireland to Iceland was only a short distance for these 
skilled sailors, and the Scandinavians settled the country, which 
before that time had been merely the retreat for a few religious 
recluses. From Iceland to Greenland and thence to Vinland 
were the further voyages of the Vikings. , 


STRANGE TRANSFORMATIONS. 
BY A. P. REED, M. D. 


In the museum of Brown University may be seen the roots of 
an apple tree, having a history that perhaps makes this tree quite 
as notable as the cherry tree cut by the boy Washington. 

Roger Williams, the independent Puritan, founding the first. 
Creedless State (Rhode Island) being the first to inculcate the 
principle of the separation of church and State, died in Provi- 
dence, in 1683, and was buried on his own estate. 
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Many years later some of his descendants decided to erect a 
monument over the graves of Williams and his wife Mary. The 
graves were found and investigated, very little being found, the 
shape of the coffins being dimly outlined by a dark line of earth 
where they had fallen to decay. 

In one grave was a lock of braided hair and in the other some 
very much corroded hinges and a round wooden knot. 

In close proximity to the graves stood an apple tree, the 
largest root of which had wormed its way to the precise spot oc- 
cupied by the skull of Roger Williams. Turning, it had passed 
around the skull with its fibres, pushed on down the line of the 
spinal column to the hips, here dividing, sending one branch along 
each leg to the heel where the roots turned upward in the direc- 
tion of the toes, thus outlining a human form very strikingly, and 
showing how the flesh and bones of the resolute Roger Williams 
had been transformed into wood. 


THE INDIANS OF PARAGUAY 





The fierce, warlike tribes of the interior of Paraguay, such as 
the Guaycurus, the Ai Bravos, and the Chamacocos, are but 


little known, as but few white men who have ventured among 
them have returned to tell the tale, but the tribes living near the 
vicinity of the river are as a rule inoffensive. They are even 
sometimes friendly when they know a man, and will accompany 
him on his hunting expeditions, when their wonder at the excel- 
lence of hts weapons is only equaled by their contempt at his 
limited power of sight and inability to see game at long distances 
as they can. Laziness is their chief characteristic, and it is only 
when excited in the chase that they show any animation; then 
their powers of tracking and knowledge of the habits and haunts 
of game are truly wonderful. Many a strange story can they tell 
you about bird and beast ; sometimes they will point out a track 
which they say they know well, but it is that of an animal which 
they have never seen. 

The Chaco Indian is as much at home in the water as on dry 
land. Watch him creeping along the reeds in the shallow part 
of the stream, never standing still a moment for fear of the bite 
of the ferocious pirana fish. His arrow is ready fitted to the bow- 
string, and his eye is fixed on a ripple-on the water where a big 
fish has come into the bank after a small one. Quicker than the 
eye can follow, the arrow has struck its mark, and the prey is 
safely hauled up on the bank with a grunt of satisfaction. 





MYTHOLOGY OF THE MENOMINEES. 


The Mythology of the Menominees begins with the creation 
and continues through the early history of the people. Accord- 
ing to it the earth and the fire, the flint and the water, were 
the only elements, but the spirits or the supernatural divinities 
and human beings were created out of these. 

After the creation there were good and bad spirits who 
were plotting against one another. The names are very similar 
to those given by Longfellow in his poem Hiawatha. The 
daughter of Nokomis, the earth, is the mother of Manibush who 
is also the fire. The flint grew out of Nokomis and was alone. 
Then the flint made a bowl and dipped it in the earth. Slowly the 
bowl full of earth became blood and it began to change its form 
the blood was changed into Wabas or rabbit. The rabbit grew 
into human form and became a man. This was Manibush. 
Manibush shaped a piece of flint to make an ax. He realized 
he was alone on the earth. He had neither father or mother, 
brother or sister. While he was meditating he heard the sound 
of something approaching. He looked up and beheld it was 
the Wolf who said “I am your brother and we shall live together 
and I shall hunt for you.’’ Manibush replied, ‘‘I am glad to see 
you, my brother.” 

Manibush and his brother then moved away to the shore of 
a lake where'they built a wigwam, but he told his brother that 
the evil spirits dwelt near the water; that he should never go 
near the water or cross the ice. One day Mukwa, the wolf, 
found himself on the shcre of the lake, opposite where the wig- 
wam stood. He hesitated a while, but decided to cross over on 
the ice. When he reached the middle of the lake, the ice broke, 
the evil spirits pulled him under and he was drowned. Mani- 
bush mourned for him four days. On the fifth day his brother 
appeared to him, or rather the shade of his brother, and said, 
my fate shall be the fate of all our friends. They will die, but 
after four days they will return again. Manibush said to his 
brother, ‘‘My brother, return tothe place of the setting sun and 
have the care of the dead. Go and prepare a wigwam for our 
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friends, build a large fire that they may be guided to it and on 
their arrival they may find an abode.”’ 

After that Manibush looked around and found there were 
other people, the children of Nokomis, but they were greatly 
harassed by the evil spirits, and determined to destroy them, 
though they were under the water. Then Manibush got some 
bark off from the birch trees and made a canoe, and went out 
upon the lake and called for the big fish “ minikinebek great 
fish come and swallow me.’’ At last the old, the great fish of 
all, darted forward and swallowed Manibush, but Manibush 
found many of his people had been swallowed, also the Buffalo, 
who was his uncle and other animals. 

He saw the bear, the deer, the porcupine, the squirrel. Then 
Manibush prepared to sing the war song. He told his brothers 
to dance with him and all joined in singing. 

The pine squirrel had a curious voice and hopped around 
rapidly singing, ‘‘Seck, seck, seck, seck,’’ which amused the rest 
even in their distress. As the dancers passed around the interior 
of the monster it made him reel and when Manibush came near 
the heart he thrust his knife near it three-times. The fourth 
time he thrust the knife into the heart which caused the mons- 
ter’s body to quake and roll over. Everyone became uncon- 
scious, Manibush finally came to himself and found everything 
motionless and silent. He cut .a small opening and saw the day- 
light and begafi to sing, ‘‘I see the sky, I see the sky.”” All began 
to dance and sing. The little squirrels sang the words ‘“‘seck, 
seck, seck, seck.”” They all came out of the monster’s belly and 
went to their respective wigwams, but as they separated they 
complimented the pine squirrel on his fine voice; Manibush said 
to him ‘‘ You will be happy as you have a good voice.” 

The story of the creation according to the Menominees, is 
as follows: Manibush mourned for his brother, the Wolf, and 
determined to destroy the evil Manitous who were the means 
of his death. He therefore instituted the ball game and asked 
the Thunderers to come and play against the evil spirits 
Anamakin. After the game was started he approached the 
grove of trees. He climbed a large tree from which he had a 
good view of the game where he saw two bear chiefs, lying there 
quietly. When night came he descended the tree but changed 
himself into a pine tree, cut off half way between the ground 
and the top. 

When the players returned next morning, the bear chief said, 
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— 


“This tree was not standing here yesterday.”” They said it was 
Manibush. They decided to destroy him. They sent for the 
grizzly bear and asked him to climb the tree. When the bear had 
torn the bark from the trunk and bitten branches and scratched 
the top of the trunk, he gave it up and descended. The bear 
chief then called the monster serpent and asked it to bite and 
strangle the tree. 

The serpent wrapped itself around the trunk and tightened 
its coils till Manibush was almost strangled. Before Manibush 
became entirely unconscious the serpent uncoiled and glided 
down. 

After the ball game Manibush resumed a human form, and 
ran for a sand bar, but as the evil spirits saw him and set out 
in pursuit and caused the waters to flow out of the earth in 
many places, Manibush fearing to be overtaken, ascended the 
highest mountain in view, the waters closely pursuing him. On 
the summit he found a gigantic pine tree, to the very top of 
which he climbed. But the waters soon reached him, so he 
called out to the tree to grow twice its height, which it did; 
but soon the waters were again at his feet, when he again caused 
the tree to grow twice its original height, to which the waters 
gradually made their way. 

A fourth time Manibush caused the tree to grow and for the 
fourth time the water rose until it reached his armpits. Then 
Manibush called to Kitche Manido, for help, saying that as he 
had been sent to the earth he begged for help against the anger 
of the anamankin. The Good Mystery caused the waters to 
subside and then Manibush looked around and saw only small 
animals struggling in the water, seeking a foothold which was 
nowhere visible. 

Presently Manibush observed the Otter, so he called to him, 
saying, ‘‘Otter, come to me and be my brother; dive down into 
the water and bring up some earth, that I may make a new 
world.’’ The Otter dived down into the water, where he re- 
mained for a long time, but when he returned to the surface 
Manibush saw him floating with his belly uppermost and knew 
that the Otter was dead. Then Manibush looked around and 
saw the Beaver swimming upon the surface of the water, so he 
said, ‘‘Beaver, come to me and be my brother; dive down into 
the water and bring up some earth, that I may make a new 
world.”” The Beaver dived into the water and tried to reach 
the bottom. After a long interval Manibush saw him floating 
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on the surface belly uppermost, and knew that he, too, had 
failed to reach the bottom. Again Manibush looked about. to 
, see who could accomplish the feat, when he observed the Mink, 
so he said, ‘‘ Mink come to me and be my brother; dive down 
into the water and bring up some earth, that I may make a 
new world.”” Then the Mink disappeared beneath the water, 
where he remained for a long time, and when he reappeared he 
was floating with his belly uppermost and Manibush knew that 
the Mink also had perished. 

Manibush looked about once more and saw only the Muskrat, 
when he called out and said, ‘‘Muskrat, come to me and be my 
brother; dive down into the water and bring up some earth, 
that I may make a new world.’’ The Muskrat immediately 
complied with the wish of Manibush and dived down into the 
water. He remained so long beneath the surface that Mani- 
bush thought he could not return alive; and when he did come 
to the surface it was with the belly uppermost. Then Mani- 
‘bush took the Muskrat in his hands and found adhering to the 
forepaws a minute quantity of earth. Then Manibush held 
the Muskrat up, blew on him, and restored him to life; he then 
rubbed between his palms the particle of earth and scattered it 
broadcast. When the new earth was formed the trees appeared, 
Then Manibush thanked the Muskrat and told him his people 
should always be numerous and have enough to eat, wherever 
he should choose to live. 

Then Manibush found the Badger, to whom he gave the 
skin of the grey Bear chief, which he wears to this day; but he 
retained the skin of the silvery-white Bear chief for his own use. 

Then it became necessary for Manibush to institute the ball 
game, so that his uncles could play it. 

He therefore called them all together, and when he announced 
to them his intention, he named Kineu, the Golden Eagle, the 
chief of the Opetawah or Flyers, as leader of one side, and 
Owasse, the Bear, as leader of the 4ndmakeu hawaitokoh, the 
underground beings. Kineu is in the west, and when he ad- 
vances with the ball the sky darkens and the wind blows. Then 
‘Owasse tries to prevent Kineu from approaching to win the 
game. 

The mythology of the Menominees like that of all other Indian 
tribes, partook of the scenery in which the tribe had its habitat 
as well as the particular history of the tribe. The Menominees 
belonged to the Algonquin stock, but made their home in the 
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neighborhood of the Great Lakes. They were not only familiar — 
with the region as far east as New York, but their habitat was 
mainly in the region of Lake Superior, and especially upon the 
south shore, extending as far west as the Mississippi River. 
They became partially civilized, but never abandoned the con- 
dition of hunters and their mythology partook mainly of stories 
about wild animals, though the scenery of this region forms a 
background for all of their myths. The personification of the 
animals and of the nature powers gives to the region a strange, 
human semblance. The scenery is fairly haunted not only by 
the spirits of the departed, but the souls of the wild animals 
which had formerly lived in these localities. 





ARAMAIC JEWISH PAPYRUS FROM EGYPT. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


Although Germany was imagined to have acquired all the 
Aramaic Hebrew papyri from Upper Egypt found last winter, 
it is evident that other such manuscripts are scattered about in 
the Country, and further specimens may be hoped for. This is 
indicated by the fact that a quite lengthy Aramaic text upon 
papyrus has been obtained by Professor Sayce and been published 
by that gentleman and Mr. A. Cowley, M. A., of Oxford. The 
document does not appear to have been derived from Elephantine 
or anywhere near to Assouam, but probably from the neighbor- 
hood of Thebes. It is of later date than the so called Assouan 
papyri, being apparently written about 200 B. C. 

It contains a list of accounts and various family matters re- 
lating to a Hebrew household, and fortunately preserving nearly 
120 lines of memoranda when translated into Hebrew letters. 
Many of the personages concerned in the papyrus entries bear 
Biblical names, such as Obadiah, Haggai, Nathan, and Jonathan, 
Numerous Greek names also appear in connection with the mer- 
cantile, or business, portions of the notes. 

The chief interest of the document will be derived from the 
information it affords as to Hebrew and Egyptian weights and 
measures. One of the former, named a Bega, has only hitherto 
(excepting that it is mentioned in the Old Testament) been found 
upon two ancient weights discovered im Syria. The chief per- 
sonages concerned in the transactions are two Jews named Yas- 
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hithand Anga. The reading of the last name is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The papyrus has been given in full facsimile by the ‘Society 
of Biblical Archaeology,”’ and will now be commented upon by 
specialists. 

Meanwhile the remarkable Hebrew Aramaic documents re- 
cently edited by Dr. Sachau of Berlin are producing numerous 
memoirs upon them. Dr. Driver has published the important 
appeal of the Hebrew community at Elephantine in full, with a 
concise but complete commentary in the ‘“‘Guardian.’’ The 
“‘Expositor’’ for December has three articles upon the subject, 
the most valuable of which is by Mr. Margoliouth. He indicates: 
how difficult it is to reconcile the chronology of events in Josephus 
with the historical position of the personages mentioned in the 
papyri as being officials at a different period. The record of 
affairs and position occupied by various officials, on the other 
hand, agrees very well with the later books of a very archaic 
figure of a king holding a sceptre, or baton, and the Ankh symbol. 
In front of him inscribed in the early form of a square cartouche 
are the names Sekhemaab (Per) emmaat. The sealing of a jar 
with the same text was found at Abydos in 1904. Professor 
Petrie considered this Sekhemaab to be the Set name of the 
Pharaoh Per-absen, but M. Weill thinks it is a new monarch, 
whose Horusname wasSekhemaaband hisregal name Peremmaat. 
The new example of his title appears to favor the latter hypoth- 
esis. 


An Egyptian Queen’s Gold Coronet. 


Mr. W. R. Ayrton has recently delivered a lecture, illustrated 
by lantern slides in London, upon the discovery of the tomb of 
Queen Thyi, and the articles which it contained. One of the most 
important pieces of furniture of the funerary deposit was an im- 
mense wooden shrine covered with gold leaf, but the gilding upon 
the parts remaining in a verticle position has fallen off, and lay 
crumpled up upon the floor. One end, however, had fallen flat, 
and upon this, worked in a ground emblazoned with gold leaf, 
was a repetion of the symbolic scene often depicted in Tel el Amar- 
na reliefs, in which the Pharaoh Akenhaten and Queen Thyi 
present offerings to the Aten Solar disk; the rays from which ter- 
minate in hands, some of which offer the symbol of life to the 
royal pair, whilst others touch the sacrifices made to them. 

The fragments of the shrine bear sufficient text to say, that it 
was made by Akenhaten for his mother Thyi. 
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The mummy which was in the Queen’s coffin and which it has 
since been said is that of a young man, had upon the head a gold 
crown, or tiara. This is in the form of a vulture holding the em- 
blem of eternity in each claw. The feet and tai! projected a 
little down the forehead, but no doubt were padded with some 
soft material. The coronet is formed by the long expanded 
wings being bent in a curve backward until they meet at the back 
of the head. The extremity of each winy has a little ring at- 
tached ; through these two, probably, passed a securing pin. The 
metal wings are hollowed out into a sort of trough form into 
which the hair would project and so keep the crown steady. 

The gold vulture has all the details of the wings and plumage 
exquisitely incised upon it, and is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the jewellers craft of the ancient Egyptians that we 
possess. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR. 


From the Septuagint Version of the Bible we first learned 
that the Hebrew Square Characters had designations, the mean- 
ings of many of which can be clearly discerned, though there are 
a few, of which the meaning is at present doubtful, yet we have 
clear and abundant evidence that the whole have an hieroglyphic 
origin, which is of interest to the Archaeologist as well as to the 
Hebraist and the Theologian, and it must be of great assistance 
to the student to be able to assign a definite meaning to each of 
the separate symbols of which a word is composed. For these 
reasons the study of hieroglyphic origins, becomes not only a 
matter of great interest, but of great utility. As most of our 
readers are familiar with the names ds given in the Bible (Psalm 
119) and in Hebrew grammar, we need not recapitulate, but may 
proceed at once to a consideration of the subject. 

The first letter is Aleph to which the meaning of ‘‘ox’’ is gen- 
erally assigned, although this is not the Lexicon meaning—but 
‘to learn”’ or “‘teach.’’ To my mind, however, there seems good 
reason to belieye that the primary meaning of the first letter— 
was first, ‘‘God,”’ and second ‘‘man,”’ as we find it standing at 
the head of every word signifying either God or man in Hebrew, 
as in Elohim, Adam, Enosh, Ish, El Elyon, etc. On this assump- 
tion, the Hebrewalphabet begins to assume a very natural order, 
for next to God and man we have Beth, signifying house, Gimel = 
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camel, signifying provisions in the house, Daleth, the door of the 
house, He, the window, Vau, the hook, fastening of the house. 
Zayin, weapons for defence of the house, bheth, the fence around 
the house, Teth, the serpent, the enemy outside the house. 

Next in order we have the hand, symbolic of power = Yod, 
followed by Caph the palm, symbolizing submission. Then 
Lamedh, the ox-goad, symbolic of learning or instruction. Mim, 
of waters, Nin, of fish, Samech, of the heavens, shamayim, Ayin, 
an eye, Pé, the mouth, Tsddé, venison, is like the head of a stag. 
Kiiph, is the back of the head and neck, written Q. Resh is the 
head, Shin, a set of teeth, and Tav =the sacred tau, is across, a 
mark of ownership cut on cattle. 

Just a century ago a remarkable book was published on this 
subject, written by the Rev. Rabi Williams of Jamaica entitled: 
“A Systematic View of the Revealed Wisdom of the Word of 
God,’’ in which he takes Aleph to mean ox; Beth, the house; 
Gimel, the Camel; Daleth, the closed door; He, the falling man- 
sion ; Vau, the shepherd’s crook, Zayin, the Sword ; Kheth, thorns, 
Teth, the serpent, Yod, the flame of fire; Caph, humbled (a man 
bowing) ; Samech, the Heavens; Ayin, the eyes of man; Pé, the 
side-face ; -Tsadi, a man crucified, Koph, the full face, Resh, the 
torrent, and Shin, the teeth. And from this arrangement, he 
deduces the Gospel. Thus ‘‘Man (aleph) formed in the image of 
his Maker, was by Him placed in Eden, in Paradise (Beth) = 
House of God, wherein all the sweet varieties of nature did abound 
and every animal (gimel) (camel as type) proffer its various ser- 
vices. Sin entered, and the man transgressed; justly therefore 
was he detruded thence, with his consort, and the door (Daleth) 
was shut. Their once happy mansion was now unto them as a 
fabric overturned (He = falling house) ; their conversation, lamen- 
tation and woe. Soon the shepherd’s life (Vau, the crook) be- 
came the occupation of the repentant and faithful, while war 
(zayin, weapons) swayed the unbelieving race. The cursed earth 
brought forth thorns (Kheth) and thistles, and Satan’s empire 
(Teth = serpent) was to the full, established. The covenanted 
time arrives, the holy fire (Yod) descends upon Mount Sinai, and 
the angel of that covenant stoops (caph) to redeem the sons of 
Jacob, and to instruct (Lamedh) a perverse (Mim) generation. 
For unto this did the fire of his glory dwell (nun) in a measured 
model (samech) of the heavens. The promised and eventful day 
draws near—the Only Begotten of the Father, the Light of Light, 
and Discerner (Ayin = eyes) of all things, comes down from 
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heaven, and is incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and is made man (Pé@) and is crucified (tsadi) also for us under 
Pontius Pilate; dead and buried, he descended into hell; on the 
third day he rises again, according to the Scriptures, and reap- 
pears (Koph) unto his disciples. Having ordained the waters. 
(resh) of baptism unto remission of sins, and through repentance 
in faith, unto a new birth (Shin, teeth = renewal) in righteousness, 
he breaks (Tav = ploughshare) hissacred body in distribution of 
eternal life, unto all who come prepared. 

Thus doth this saintly man, no doubt a missionary, view the 
alphabet as containing in germ the whole gospel, and brings out 
of it, a host of quaint ideas which are at least interesting and 
sometimes very suggestive as to the inner meaning of the word 
of the Hebrew Bible. It is akin to a very old and ingenious 
method of deducing a short summary of the Gospel from the 
names of the Antedeluvian Patriarchs, thus— 


Adam Sheth Enosh Kenan Mahaleel 
Man, being placed, in a wretched, condition, The blessed God, 


Jared Enoch Methusaleh Lamech Noah 
shalldescend, teaching, thathis death, produces, rest&consolation 


These may be considered pious fancies, in which the wish is 
father to the thought, but from many points of view they are of 
deep interest, and it is remarkable what a field of study is opened 
up by taking each letter of a Hebrew word separately. Each 
consonant conveys a distinct idea to the mind and brings out the 
meaning of the word with startling clearness. Such a method is 
founded on ascertained fact, for Lenormant in his great work on 
the Phoenician Alphabet says: ‘‘From their essence even, the 
purely ideographic writings of primitive epochs did not represent 
any sound, but exclusively and directly, ideas, absolutely inde- 
pendent of words. They had an existence and a signification 
apart from all pronunciation; and the written language was 
therefore quite distinct from the spoken language, so that one 
could very well understand the one without knowing the other, 
and vice versa. 

All the nations of antiquity have regarded their picture-script 
as of divine origin and the Hebrew Alphabet was reserved ex- 
pressly for sacred purposes by the Hebrews themselves, while for 
ordinary secular purposes, the more cursive Phoenician alphabet 
was used; that from which our own alphabet has directly de- 
scended. 





THE NATURAL BASIS OF SOME MEXICAN GODS. 
BY HERMANN BEYER. 


In my article “‘Der Drache der Mexikaner” I have shown 
that Quetzalcoatl has been the symbol of the Mexican zodiac; 
elsewhere I shall demonstrate that Xiuhtecutli was a deification 
of the sun or the blue heavenly vault 7. e., the day, and that Ome- 
tecutli—Tonacatecutli—Ueuecoyotl and Tamoauchan primarily 
meant the Milky Way. 

Let me in this paper explain what has been the basis in nature 
of some other Mexican deities. 

In the series of the 20 day signs and their patrons is Tonatiuh, 
the sun god, the nineteenth. To him corresponds the eighteenth 
week of the Tonalamatl withChantico, the goddess of Xochimilco. 
As Professor Seler has shown, these two series of deities with 
a few slight changes, conform except that the lord of the 10th 
day sign is omitted in the row of the Tonalamatl weeks. Thus 
it is very probable that Chantico, the substitute of the sun god, 
might also be a solar deity. She has, however, attributes, which 
at the first glance, speak against this assumption. Duran, for 
instance, says that the image of the goddess was kept in Tlillan, 
the ‘“‘place of blackness,’’ and the commentator of the Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis declares Chantico being the same as Mict- 
lantecutli. 

But a certain peculiarity gives us a hint by which we may be 
able to determine the real nature of our goddess. That is, Chan- 
tico wears the same nose ornament which the mythical personage 
Xolotl sometimes has. Now Xolotl is, as we can infer from the 
codices, and other authorities the sun of the underworld, the dark 
sun. If we take for granted that Chantico means the sun in the 
underworld we can, indeed, easily explain all her names and 
myths. 

The statement of Duran that the idol of Chantico was held in 
Tlillan, a closed dark house, is to interpret that the deity should 
be represented as being in the interior of the earth. That the 
house was a symbol of the earth is proven by the fact that Tepey- 
ollotli, the ‘‘heart of the mountains,’’ and Tlagolteotl, the tlalli 
iyollo, ‘‘heart of the earth,” are the regents of the sign calli, 
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“‘house.’’ Chantico itself means “in the house.’’ That she is 
compared with Mictlantecutli, the lord of the underworld, the 
inner part of the earth, is now easily understood. 

In the ‘‘Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas”’ Chantico, 
the Lady of Xochimilco, is identified with the stag. It being as 
we see on fol. 33 of the Codex Borgia the animal of the sun. She 
is called ‘‘the yellow woman” and her fine sculptured head which 
is preserved in the National Museum of Mexico City, has a golden 
bell and the hieroglyphic of gold, the yellow metal being named 
by the Mexicans teocuitlatl, ‘“excrements of the sun.’”’ The lapi- 
daries whose patroness Thantico hasbeen, called her also Papalox- 
aual, “‘she with the butterfly paint,” and Tlappapalo, ‘‘she with 
the red butterfly.” The butterfly is used in the picture manu- 
scripts as a symbol of fire and is the naualli, the disguisement, 
of the sun god Xiuhtecutli. 

The alleged identity of Chantico and Xolotl is confirmed by 
the following points. The goddess is also denominated chicu- 
naui itzcuintli, “‘nine dog,’’ and one myth relates that she became 
transformed into a dog. Moreover, she bore the name Quaxolotl. 
Now Xolotl appears always with the head of a dog, sometimes 
entirely as a dog. Chantico was regarded as the ‘“‘lady of the 
chilli’ and one or two pods of this pepper plant are usually 
painted in her neighborhood on the pages of the picture writings. 
But in the Tonalamatl of the Aubin Collection a red chilli pod is 
also given to Xolotl. That both, Xolotl and Chantico, have the 
same nose emblem, the yacaxinitl, has already been said. 

It is possible that that version of the Tonalamatl which ar- 
‘ranges the sacred period of 260 days in 20 divisions of 13 days 
was originated by the priesthood of Xochimilco which substituted 
its tribal deity for Tonatiuh. 

The goddess Itzpapalotl, “obsidian butterfly,’ 
cation of the southern hemisphere of the nocturnal heaven. The 
South was called by the Mexicans “‘region of fire.” The butterfly 
which stands for fire or flame is therefore qualified to denote this 
part of the world. Itzpapalotl is the patroness of the day sign 
cozcaquauhtli, ‘“‘vulture,’’ and is accompanied by the mythical 
tree Tamoauchan, both symbols of the South. The red animals, 
the stag, the red guacamayo, and the vulture, the ‘“‘aguila de 
cabeza bermega,”’ signify in Mexican symbolism the sun and 
therefore also the South, which was regarded as the region of the 
sun. The butterfly is, as we already saw, closely connected with 
Xiuhtecutli, a:solar god. And Itzpapalotl has Codex Borgia 11 


is a personifi- 
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and 66 the face paint of Xiuhtecutli. The celestial tree is with 
the Mayas the hieroglyphic of the southern cardinal point. The 
‘“‘Anales de Quauhtitlan”’ mention Itzpapalotl together with Mix- 
coatl and, as the latter stands for the North, this case, too, 
speaks for her relation to the southern region. Itztli, “‘obsidian,”’ 
is one of the names of Tezcatlipoca, an anthropomorphism of the 
starry heavens, as I shall later show. Moreover, Pedro de Rios 
states that Itzpapalotl has been an astral demon. 

Tezcatlipoca who has been one of the principal divinities of 
Ancient Mexico appears in two forms, as Tlatlauhqui 7. e., ‘‘red’’ 
and Yayauhqui, ‘‘black,’’ Tezcatlipoca. Red is the color of the 
sun, and the solar deities Tonatinh, Xochipilli, Piltzintecutli are 
painted red. Thus we may infer that the red Tezcatlipoca is a 
sun god. This conclusion is sustained by the fact that the god 
reigns, the sign quauhtli, ‘‘eagle,”’ the eagle being an emblem of 
the sun. The red Tezcatlipoca, however, was not so important 
as his black brother, because other gods, the above cited and 
some others, had assumed his functions. 

If Tlatlauhqui, Tezcatlipoca, is asun and summer deity, it is 
very probable that the black Tezcatlipoca signifies night and 
winter. All his myths and rites, indeed, make firm this assump- 
tion. Thus his earthly representative walked around in night- 
time and attacked the people. But when the morning came and 
fighting was still going on, he had to leave his adversary and to 
promise great riches to him. In the barrio of Tezcuco which was 
inhabited by the Uitznaua stood the principal idol in an obscure 
chapel. The Uitznaua who: took this deity as their special pro- 
tector, play a role as enemies of the sun god Uitzilopochtli and 
must be regarded as the representatives of the stars. In addition 
to this it may be said that one of Tezcatlipoca’s names was 
Yoalli ucatl, ‘‘night and wind.’’ His great statue was made of 
obsidian, the dark volcanic glass, and as the Mexican mirrors 
were also manufactured out of this material, it is obvious that 
Tezcatlipoca, the ‘‘Brilliant Mirror,’”’ derived his name from the 
obsidian looking glass. We have thus established the relation 
of Tezcatlipoca to night and darkness. We may goa step further 
and identify him with the starry vault. We are allowed to do 
this because Tezcatlipoca, according to one myth, became trans- 
formed into a tiger and has been the god of the Ozelotonatiuh, 
the ‘‘age of the tiger’’ and this animal symbolized, as we learn 
from the ‘“‘Anales de Quauhtitlan,”’ the nocturnal heavens dotted 
with stars as the jaguar skin with spots. The circumpolar con- 
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stellation is indicated by the tlachia, the ‘implement of seeing”’ 
whilst the missing of a southern polar star group is expressed by 
the lost foot of the god. The monster Cipactli, the earth, holds 
this foot in his mouth, because it appears as if the circumpolar 
constellation of the South always remains in the earth. To sus- 
tain the foregoing propositions I mention that Tezcatlipoca, too, 
is one of the Tzitzimime which fell down from heaven. 

, As Hitzilipochtli not only is the god of the sun, the day, but 
in extension also of the summer; thus Tezcatlipoca is tHe lord of 
the winter. In Mexico summer and rainy season and, of course, 
winter and dry season nearly fall together. * For this reason the 
one can stand for the other. Therefore in the month Toxcatl, 
when the wet season commenced, the slave who represented the 
god, the incarnation of Tezcatlipoca, was put to death, and the 
Mexicans said: ‘““Tezcatlipoca parts, Hitzilipochtli arrives.’’ On 
the other hand, in Toetleco, the god arrives, the beginning of 
the dry period of the year, the arrival of Tezcatlipoca and his 
companions was celebrated. 

Hitzilipochtli is generally accepted as a solar deity. His 
representations on the victory monument of king Tizoc and the 
relief of Pefiol de-los Bafios show a combination of emblems of 
Xiuhtecutli and of Tezcatlipoca. Xiuhtecutli, the ‘blue lord,” 
is the personified blue canopy of heaven, the day. According to 
our hypothesis, by Tezcatlipoca must be meant the red form of 
this god. That is exactly what we see on page 15 of the Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis, where a description of Hitzilipochtli’s feast 
Panquetzaliztli is given, a picture of Tlautlauhqui Tezcatlipoca 
is painted. Christobal del Castillo records a myth that the war 
god Hitzilopochtli guided his chosen people in the form of an 
eagle. The eagle is a symbol of the sun which was called quauh- 
tleuanitl, the ‘“‘rising eagle’’ and his temple bore the name Qua- 
quauhtin inchan, ‘“‘house of the eagles.’’ The eagle is also, as 
has been said, the bird of the red Tezcatlipoca, the sun god. This 
proves clearly the identity of these two deities. 

} By Paynal, the herald of Hitzilipochtli, is meant the morning 
red, aurora, because he is endowed with the same domino mask 
which Tlauizcalpan tecutli the “lord of the rosy morn,”’ has 
painted on his face. 





ABORIGINAL NAVIGATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY R. H. MATTHEWS. 


Canoes or rafts were used in every part of Australia and Tas- 
mania, with the exception of a portion of the coast of Western 
Australia from Euela to Albany and thence northward about as 
far as Gladstone. One of my friends who has known the country 
between Perth and Israelite Bay since 1844, states that he never 
knew or heard of either canoes or rafts being used by the natives 
between the points mentioned. Canoes were never seen among 
the natives of Tasmania, but rafts took their place. 

Rafts were also in common use on the northwest coast of 
Western Australia all the way from the mouth of the Gascoyne 
river along the coast to Cambridge Gulf, and on as far as Port 
Darwin. The rafts used in Tasmania were practically of the 
same construction as those at Port Darwin and other parts of 
Australia. Canoes made of a single sheet of bark were seen by 
Capt. P. P. King at Port Essington;* apparently just such a 
canoe as one might see on the Murray river in New South Wales. 
From Port Essington one of the most northern points of the 
Australian continent to the southern coast of Tasmania com- 
prises about 33 degrees of latitude. These facts show the wide 
distribution and uniformity of our native navigation. 

With the exception of Tasmania and the portion of the coast 
of Western Australia above referred to, canoes were used in the 
same regions as the rafts. When a suitable sheet of bark was not 
obtainable for making a canoe, a raft was constructed in its stead. 
I have seen both canoes and rafts afloat at one time in the same 
large lagoon in New South Wales. 

Capt. Watkin Tench says the natives of Sydney and Botany 
Bay-paddled their cances ‘‘several miles in the open sea.” + Lieut. 
C. Jefffeys says the Tasmanian natives could ‘‘cross an arm of 
the sea or a lake on their rafts, which were made to skim along 
the surface of the water by means of paddles with amazing 
rapidity and safety.’’t 


* Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical Western Coasts of 
Australia (London, 1827), bh | I, p. 90. 

t Narrative of the Expedition to Botany Bay (London, 1789), p. 82. 

t Van Dieman’s Land (London, 1820), pp. 127-128. 
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It has been supposed by some, that because the aborigines of 
Tasmania had no canoes, they must have reached that country 
before it was cut off from the mainland of Australia by Bass’ 
Strait. I am of opinion, however, that it is quite possible that 
the Tasmanians crossed over in their rafts from island to island 
long after the continuous land connection had been broken 
through by the sea. Fora long period subsequent to the first 
severance of Tasmania from Victoria, there was probably a chain 
of islands not very far apart, extending from Wilson’s Promontory, 
via Kent’s Group, Flinders, and other islands to Cape Portland. 
There were no doubt, other islands at moderate intervals reach- 
ing across from Cape Atway via King Island to Cape Grim, and 
at other places as well. All such islands, with the exception of 
those at present in existence, have disappeared, either by sub- 
sidence or by the wearing action of the sea. 

The hypothesis just stated, appears to me more reasonable 
than the old theory that the Tasmanians travelled on dry land 
all the way to their final home, because it brings us down to a 
much later geological epoch, and agrees better with the time usu- 
ally assigned to the advent of man upon the earth. Moreover, 
from my investigations among the natives of Southeast Victoria, 
as well as among those of the great Australian Bight, I am dis- 
posed to think that there is not much difference between them 
and the defunct inhabitants of Tasmania, pointing to the con- 
clusion that they have not been separated by a very great in- 
terval of time. 

When the bark of the red gum tree is available, it is always 
used in making canoes, because it will stand the weather without 
curling up or splitting. A canoe is mostly made from a single 
sheet of bark. When procurable, trees with natural curves are 
chosen, because canoes so obtained do not require so much labor 
to give them the proper shape. When the bark is stripped from 
the tree, stretchers are immediately placed across it at intervals 
of a few feet. This is done to prevent the bark from curling while 
the sap is in it; short props are also placed under the stem and 
stern, to keep them from becoming too much depressed by reason 
of their own weight. 

The vessel is then left to season for about a fortnight, and when 
properly dry it retains its shape. After the lapse of two or three 
years, such a canoe becomes heavy and sodden, and correspond- 
ingly unwieldy, when it is found necessary to replace it with a 
new one. © 
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The stick or paddle for propelling the canoe is about ten or 
twelve feet long and two or three inches broad at the paddling 
end. To the other end are attached three sharp prongs, the two 
outside ones having barbs. With the one end of this implement 
the native propels his canoe through the water, and with the 
other end he transfixes such fish as may come in his way. The 
paddle is made of pine wood, when obtainable, or other light 
timber. A spoon-shaped piece of bark, held in the hand, was 
sometimes used as a paddle; and it was also employed for bailing 
out any water which leaked into the canoe or was splashed over 
its sides. 

Sometimes a heap of clay is placed on the bottom of the canoe 
to serve as a hearth, upon which a small fire is kept burning, for 
the two-fold purpose of keeping themselves warm and of cooking 
some of the fish which are caught. The canoe isa highly valued 
possession among natives living in the vicinity of rivers or large 
sheets of deep water. ‘ 

Although trees with a natural bend are preferred, as already 
stated, they are not always available. ‘‘Stringy-bark’’ and the 
bark of what is commonly known as the “‘grey-box’”’ tree are often 
used. After the bark is stripped from the tree, the ends are 
thinned by chopping away a little of the outer rough covering for 
about a foot back from the extremities, leaving only the pliable 
inner bark. The ends of the sheet, consisting of this prepared 
inner bark, were then puckered lengthwise and squeezed together, 
and bound around with strong string, manufactured from the 
fibre of the kurrajong or stringy bark. Strong cords made of 
this tough fibrous bark, or of small vines, were then tied across 
the vessel from edge to edge at two or three places, to keep it 
from expanding outwards; and bent wooden stretchers of an 
equal number were placed within the canoe to answer the purpose 
of ribs, and keep the sides from collapsing inwards. The pucker- 
ing or plaiting of the bark not only gathers it in horizontally, but 
also has the effect of curving it upwards, so that when the binding 
is completed and the vessel launched, the ends are slightly higher 
than the sides of the canoe, and are above the water-line: 

In New South Wales, Victoria, Southeastern Queensland, 
South Australia, and parts of the Northern Territory, a single 
sheet of bark is used in making a canoe. In certain northern 
portions of Australia the natives employed two or three or more 
pieces of bark for this purpose, and it is noteworthy that such 
crafts are more elaborate in their manufacture than those in use 
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in the southern parts of Australia, a fact which might suggest 
foreign influence, such as that of the Malays or Papuans at some 
comparatively recent period. But it is my opinion that the 
canoe made from one single sheet of bark is a purely Australian 
development, because I have not been able to trace its existence 
in any other country. The tall, clean-stemmed eucalyptus trees 
of Australia might readily suggest to the native mind the using 
of the bark for huts and canoes. Owing to the warmth of the 
climate, the sap is in circulation, either upwards or downwards, 
during a great proportion of the year, rendering the stripping or 
removing the bark from the tree a simple and easy piece of work, 
even with such a rude implement as a stone axe. 

On most of the larger rivers of Australia, as well as in the 
bays on the sea coast, the use of rafts or floats was known to the 
aborigines. On the Shoalhaven river on the southeast coast of 
New South Wales, I have seen the stem of the cabbage-tree, a 
light and pithy wood, employed for making rafts. Generally 
two, but sometimes three, dry logs of this timber, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, selected for straightness, symmetry and 
uniformity in size, were lashed together with ropes made of 
stringybark fibre, or with tough vines, and were capable of sup- 
porting two or three persons in crossing rivers, narrow bays, or 
the like. The raft was propelled by means of a paddle or pole, , 
with which the navigator struck the water on each side of him, 
as he stood on the logs. In shallow water, he pushed his craft 
along by pressing the pole on the bottom of the stream. 

I have occasionally observed youths using one single dry log, 
on which they sat straddle-legs, with their feet in the water, 
paddling along with their hands, or with a piece of bark. On 
the Lachlan river, New South Wales, where large reeds grow in 
abundance, they were used when dry for making rafts. Bundles 
of these reeds were lashed or fastened togethér with string, and 
then three or four or mcre bundles of reeds were treated as the 
logs above described, by fastening them together with stronger 
ropes. A place was made of weeds or green grass, covered with 
damp earth, on which a small fire was kept burning. The craft 
was propelled in the same way as those made of logs. 

Rev. T. Dove thus describes some rafts which he observed in 
use among the natives of Tasmania : ‘‘A species of bark, or de- 
cayed wood, whose specific gravity appears to be similar to that 
of cork, provided them with the means of constructing canoes 
(rafts). The beams or logs were fastened together by means of 
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rushes or thongs of skin. Their peculiar buoyancy secured them 
effectually against the usual hazards of the sea.”’* 

The. rafts of our aborigines are much the same in the general 
principals of construction, in all regions of Australia and Tas- 
mania where they have been seen and described, and the means 
of propulsion are practically the same. The use of rafts has been 
known among various primitive peoples far and wide over the 
earth, some of them not differing very much from rafts found in 
Australia. 

Although the canoe is more serviceable for some purposes than 
the raft, yet the latter possesses the advantage that it is not so 
subject to damage by accident. Bumping against a sharp rock 
or other obstruction, may cause an injury to one of the logs or 
bundles of which it is made, without interfering seriously with 
the buoyancy of the raft. Such a mishap to a canoe might 
damage it beyond repair or even cause it to sink. Perhaps this 
is the reason that rafts are so universally used. 

The ‘‘catamaran”’ and the “‘dug-out,”’ used by the aborigines 
of Cape York Peninsula, Port Darwin and other northern portions 
of Australia, will not be included in this article, because I do not 


consider them of purely Australian origin, but as introductions 
by the Malays and Papuans. For information regarding these, 
the reader is referred to works on the people of the Malay Archi- 
pelago and New Guinea. 





CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 
BY ROBERT BROWN. 


Euphratean astronomy knew a Kakakabu Dabi a‘‘Star (or con- 
stellation) of the Bear;” but it was not apparently a prominent 
member of the heavenly host, and was connected with misfortune.t 
Of course the constellational Bear of one nation may, or may not, 
be identical with the constellational Bear of another. ‘‘A frag- 
mentary planisphere,’’ says Prof. Sayce, “‘places the star Lul 
immediately above seven dots, under which is written, ‘Bel who 
goes before the star.” Now Lul was included among ‘the stars 
of Martu,’.it would seem that the seven dots represented Ursa 
Major. The words underneath would fix the day of the month 





* Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science (1842), vol. I, p. 251. 
t( Vide Sayce, in Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. Vol. III, page 176). 
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to which the planisphere belonged, since the revolution of the 
moon was called Bel from the tenth to the fifteenth day”’ (Trans. 
Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. III, page 172). And, having quoted another 
inscription relating to portents drawn from the positions of Mars, 
in which we read :—‘‘Mars to Bel-the-Confronter is opposite,’ 
he observes :—‘‘Bel-the-Confronter . . . is perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the ‘Bel who goes before the star’ in the planisphere to 
which I have referred. In this case it would denote the Great 
Bear from the eleventh to the fifteenth days of the moon’s age.” 

Of course the Wain-stars, which are so prominent, ‘‘Shining 
with ample light when night begins,’’ as Aratos says, would be 
specially represented in the Euphratean scheme; and the title 
“the Confronter’’ is exceedingly appropriate to this large and 
remarkable star-combination, ever before us (weather permitting) 
and untouched by ocean. Professor Sayce once suggested to me 
that perhaps “‘ ‘the god seven,’ so frequently mentioned in the 
Inscriptions,” is connected with the Bear. The planets, Orion, 
and Ursa Major form three remarkable groups of sevens; and 
seven stars in a group are often represented on the cylinders, 
some fifteen instances being given (Lajard’s Culte de Mithra.) 

History and philology, as far as I am acquainted with them 
on the subject, alike point to an Aryan origin of Ursa Major; and 
further, there is every reason to believe that Ursa Minor, another 
group of seven stars also lying in a parallelogram of four with a 
tail of three, is a reduplication of her greater sister and not an 
archaic constellation. (Vide R.B., Jun., “The Heavenly Display 
of Aratos,’”’ page 16). 

It is also in exact agreement with the general historic evidence 
on the matter ; and it is noteworthy that Mr. Proctor, working on 
another line of investigation, had arrived at a similar result so 
far as Draco and Ursa Minor are concerned, and gives a picture 
of a winged Dragon, as he sees it in the skies (Easy stdr lessons, 
Fig. 7, page 25), in place of the great Serpent, remarking else- 
where, “It is isnpossible not to recognize, from the configuration 
of the constellation that the ancients” (say rather‘‘the archaics’’) 
“looked on the stars which form the Lesser Bear as forming a 
wing of Draco” (Half-Hours with the stars, page 15). 





INDIAN MUSIC AND RECORDS OF IROQUOIS SONGS. 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 


Fortunately an increasing interest is shown in the preserva- 
tion of Indian music. Everyone knows of Miss Fletcher’s labors 
in this field and of those of the late John Comfort Fillmore. Mr. 
Arthur Farwell is continuing work along the lines pursued by 
Miss Fletcher and Mr. Fillmore, and Miss Frances Densmore 
reaches a large public with her recitals. A committee of the 
American Anthropological Association has as its function the 
preservation of Indian music in phonographic records, and under 
the patronage of the Archaeological Institute of America, Charles 
F. Lummis is actively collecting the songs of the southwestern 
tribes. All of this is worthy and hopeful. 

This material should help to settle a number of questions 
that have been considerably discussed. Have the Indians fixed 
musical scales? Are these the same as our own? Can Indian 
music be adequately represented by our system of writing music? 
Should American Indian songs be written as four-part music? 
We shall not here discuss these questions, but it is clear that what 
we need is material to submit to the trained musician, and it is 
desirable that this material shall be in permanent form, and that 
the same material shall be accessible to different workers. Most 
records so far made are in soft composition, easily broken or in- 
jured and in but a single example. 

In 1901, we made a series of records of Iroquois songs, Onon- 
daga and Seneca, in Western New York. They were fairly good, 
but were open.to the two objections just indicated; they were 
unique and therefore inaccessible to students generally, and were 
soft and easily destroyed or injured. Since then, the making of 
hard records, by moulding or pressure, has been greatly developed 
and such records may almost be called indestructible. They are 
also readily duplicated at any time. Such records can now be 
made, from the soft cylindrical records as patterns, and although 
the cost of making the first copy is somewhat large, it is to be 
hoped that all of the best soft records already made—as also 
those that may be made hereafter,—maay be thus rendered per- 
manent and multiplied: Unfortunately, up to the present, the 
individual student cannot get soft disk blanks or make disk 
records. 








PREHISTORIC ROME. 
BY J. O. KINNAMAN, A. M. 


Many of my readers have either seen or read descriptions 
of theCampagna. They have seen it either as they were walk- 
ing, riding or moving swiftly along in a railroad coach; or per- 
haps in lieu of that they have read descriptions of it in works 
of travel or fiction. But, however they may have seen it, or 
read about it, unless a great amount of time was at their dis- 
posal, the Campagna wds not really seen in all its wonderful 
beauty; if fanciful descriptions have been substituted, for the 
reality, then the reader is more or less sadly misled, for the 
traveler usually sees only that which he wishes and even that oft- 
times through ‘‘colored glasses,” as it were. Every little annoy- 
ance entailed in travel, every side issue is allowed to detract 
from the main object, and thus render one of the most beautiful 
scenes in the world of non-avail to the observer. On this broad 
globe, it seems to me, there are three enchanted spots, the very 
homes of the gods:— Naples and its magnificient bay, Rio de 
Janeiro and the Roman Campagna. I am inclined to believe 
that they stand in the order named. 

Many travelers can see in the Campagna only a desert of 
ruins, a whitened sepulchre from which not even the moan of a 
discontented spirit issues; so desolate, so cheerless, so still and 
quiet do they make it that the tourist would gladly pass it by 
in the darkness of the night. But when one takes time, be- 
comes a Roman, forgets the hustle and bustle of the Western 
World, lets himself drift into the spirit of two thousand years 
ago, and, taking a canoe, paddles toward the Sabine Mountains 
up the glorious old Tiber, letting the sunlight soften those 
ancient mountains into lapi-luzzi, permitting the soft haze, 
peculiar to the Campagna, round the sharp outlines on the 
plain and Mountain, then, if there is any artistic temperament 
in the soul of the observer, it will surely assert itself. One is 
almost led to believe in this twilight, often renewed, that he is 
looking upon the mythological sky and horizon of the Olym- 
pians. The quiet of the evening settles upon the plain, not a 
sound of rustic life breaks the silence, but here and there may be 
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seen moving lazily great white oxen and herds of half-wild horses 
wending their way towatds the Tiber, there to refresh them- 
selves in the rolling tide. In the distance the Eternal City seems 
to stretch toward the west and lose itself in the mist of the 
Hesperian Sea, and finally, as if under the influence of enchant- 
ment it disappears entirely from mortal ken. 

Was the Campagna always thus? No, its life history may 
be divided into several periods: — Prehistoric, the Empire, Med- 
iaeval and Modern. During each of these epochs it presented 
a widely different appearance. We may perhaps say, that the 
Prehistoric and Modern would most nearly correspond but even 
then the difference would, indeed, be vast. 

If we but take ourselves out upon what is now the Via Appia 
for the distance of eight or ten miles we find ourselves in the 
presence of extinct volcanoes; the craters of which are now filled 
by calm and peaceful lakes whose waters are as clear as crystal and 
exceeding pure. In Prehistoric times these volcanoes were active 
throwing out ashes, scoriae, hot water and all such things as go 
to make a volcano at once beautiful and dreadful. Even in 
historic times these mountains were occasionally active. Livy 
and other writers often chronicle that a rain of stones fell upon 
the Alban Mountains. Then as one feature in the picture of 
the prehistoric Campagna we may paint active volcanoes. 

When we come to the foot of the mountains and into the 
plains, marshes become inaccessible and full of fever, or per- 
haps I better say, full of mosquitoesthat could impart the fever. 
Through the opening of the rushes and other water vegetation 
could be seen the golden ribbon of a river coursing its way 
amidst the plain. The river was nameless, yet in the course of 
ages it was to become the most renowned in the world. This 
river flowed at the foot of seven hills, and from between these 
hills issued other streams that joined the main one. Verdure- 
covered were the hills resplendent with green; trees and shrub- 
bery grew luxuriantly and lent idyllic grandeur to the scene. 
Further away on the horizon, Soracte reared his snow-capped 
head. Such must have been the Prehistoric landscape .if the 
eyes of man could have seen it. 

But a change is destined to take place in this quiet sylvan 
spot. Let us stand on the rim of one of these extinct volcanoes 
now filled with water and called Lagodi Castello, one of the 
loveliest lakes in the world. On one side we have the water, 
on the other, the Via Appia and the plain. The side towards 
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the Via Appia slopes gently with undulating pasture lands called 
Pascolare di Castello. In this Pascolare di Castello, in 1817, a 
discovery was made that threw more light upon the feundation 
of Rome than any other ever made. Some peasants wishing to 
plant vineyards on Monte Cucco and Monte Crescenzio cut a 


trench in order to investigate the value of the soil and determine 


whether it was adapted to the cultivation of grapes. They cut 
through three strata. The first was modern soil about fourteen 
inches in thickness; the second was peperino thirty-six inches 
thick ; then came a thin strip of soil; underneath this is a stratum 
of yellowish volcanic ashes fifty inches in thickness. This yellow- 
ish stratum was next to the last ever thrown out by the vol- 
cano. Along period of quiet followed this eruption, so long 
indeed that soil was formed and vegetation grew abundantly, 
then followed the eruption which formed the lava bed, the last 
eruption of this mountain. Though it was the last in the district 
of the Pascolare it was not the last in the history of Alban 
craters. ; 

In this yellowish ash stratum the peasants came upon jars, 
rough terra-cotta, hand-made and sun-dried, each jar containing 
an urn shaped like a prehistoric hut. Each hut contained the 
ashes of a cremated body, also objects of amber and bronze. 

Dispute arose as to the interpretation of the facts ascer- 
tained, but the following points were finally settled: — 

I. Traces of man are to be found all over the northwestern 
spurs of the Alban hills. 
]I, That cinerary urns were found all over the supposed site of 
Alba Longa. 

III. The inhabitants of the district carried on a trade with the 
Etruscans; local manufacturers tried to imitate the im- 
ported ware, and they succeeded fairly well. 

IV. Iron, although it may have been known, is not found in or 
around the cinerary urns; therefore the tombs belong to 
the prehistoric ‘‘age of bronze.” 

Such a mass of archaeological evidence has been brought to 
light, that it is no longer doubted that Alba Longa existed, but 
by whom it was settled is a question I shall not undertake to 
apswer in the present article. 

In the Classical Journal, Professor Planter mercilessly at- 
tacks some luckless scholar who, he thinks, puts too much cre- 
dence in archaeology as substantiating the authenticity of early 
Roman historians. Late discoveries have brought forth sucha 
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crushing mass of evidence in favor of the authenticity of these 
ancient writers, that it is no longer fashionable to be hyper-critical 
and relegate ‘everything to myth that preceded the Second Punic 
War. Monumental evidence supports the reports of early writers 
concerning the kingly period. Wecan no longer, with a sneer, 
state that Romulus was a shadow without substance, having in 
reality never existed. Formerly, modern criticism, no doubt, set 
itself up as infallible, and if it said that this or that statement 
was a myth or a legend and could not be considered, so it must 
be. But now the value of traditional sources must be regarded, 
and studied, if as Archaeologists, we wish to obtain the best pos- 
sible: results. ; 

Let us examine at least one legend. The story of Romulus 
and Remus is familiar to all of us from boyhood. The details 
of the story vary, but when each is stripped of these details and 
reduced to the lowest terms, the following points stand out dis- 
tinctly. First.—The leader of the settlers on the banks of the 
Tiber was a man from Alba. Second.—He was a man of high 
birth, ‘being connected with the royal house of the Sylvii. 
Third.—From a philological stand-point it has been proven that 
the name Romulus is a genuine one and at the same time that 
of the founder of Rome. Professor Planter ridiculed the idea 
that Romulus was the real founder of the city on the Tiber, but 
we shall speak of it again later. The points we shall undertake 
to establish are these: — 

I. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 
II. Thesettlers at Rome were shepherds. 

III. The foundation of Rome occurred during the ‘bronze age” 
in Italy between the VIIIth.and XIIth centuries B.C. and 
the causes were those of necessity working through nat- 
ural forces. 

We will begin with the second of these points as it involves 
largely a philological study rather than an archaeological one. 

The oldest sanctuary in Rome was the Lupercal a conse- 
crated grotto under the northwestern spur of the Palatine. 
This grotto, from which flowed a spring, was dedicated to the 
Alban god Lupercus, “the driver away of wolves.’’ A day was 
set aside, February fifteenth, for the celebration of the reli- 
gious ceremonies accorded to this god of the shepherds; it is 
known in literature as the Lupercalia. This ceremony clearly shows 
who the founders of Rome were: they were simple shepherds. 
The worship of Lupercus was so deeply rooted in the nature of 
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the Roman that it was the last to die out in the struggle between 
christianity and paganism. Traces of it can be found as late 
as the fifth century, A. D. 

It is evident, that for some natural cause, either to escape 
catastrophesinflicted by the volcanoes or the pressure of too dense 
a population or because the flocks became too large for the 
pasturage (the latter the most probable reason), fa certain 
number of shepherds decided to seek new pasturage where 
their ever increasing flocks might have abundance. The plains 
attracted their attention and thither they went wandering on 
and on until they found themselves on the banks of a river, 
over which they could not easily transport their property. Here, 
then, they were compelled to stop. 

‘ They also found on the banks of this river a hill fortified, 
as it were, by nature. The sides were almost perpendicular, and 
inaccessible on account of deep bodies of water and marshes at 
the base. They also found at the base a spring of pure water, 
which was at once dedicated to Lupercus, or the god of the 
shepherds. On the summit they built a huge sheepfold,: walled 
it, and as a result, the foundation of Rome was lain (see my ar- 
ticle on ‘‘The Palatine in Prehistoric Times.”’) The hill. was 
named in honor of the goddess of shepherds, ‘“‘Pales,” and 
called Palatium or Palatinus mons. The feast in honor of this 
goddess fell upon the 21st day of April, so that day has been 
accepted as the date of the foundation of Rome. The Palatine 
had one gate called Porta Mugonia; the word being derived 
from the verb “ mugire’’ denoting the mooing of cattle. In 
other words it was the gate through which the cattle entered 
and left the Palatine. Does this fact alone teach us anything? 
It seems to me that it does. It certainly informs us that those 
early settlers were shepherds. Further we know that the men 
of the Palatine used milk for their sacred libations. 

With the early settlers the river which flowed past the hill 
had no special name; it was simply called the ‘‘Rumon” which 
means only ‘‘a river, a stream.’’ Soon commercial intercourse 
sprang up between this settlement and the surrounding villages. 
The neighbors named this village from its most prominent topo- 
graphical feature, its river, calling it Roma, ‘‘ the town of the 
river.’’ _ Likewise the leader was called Romulus, “‘ the man of 
the river town.” Thus we see at a glance that the name 
Romulus is genuine ard not mythical, as has been thought, for 
many years. The Romans sincerely believed Romulus to have 
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been the true founder of Rome, and early in its history raised 
monuments to the twins in the Forum Romanum, the remains 
of which now can be seen at the depth of about eight or ten 
feet below Empire level. This fact ought to mean something to 
us if nothing more than that Romans themselves had faith in 
the legends that passed with them, at-least, for early history. 

Let us examine a little further. The gates of a town are 
not named from the town to which they belong, but from the 
town or place to which they lead. If we examine closely we 
will find this true of most of the gatesof Rome; for instance, 
one is called Ostiensis because it led to Ostia. One of the gates 
of the early Palatine settlement was called Romana, not from 
the town, but because it led to the river’ Rumon. Likewise 
when Servius built his walls one of the gates was named Flu- 
mentana from the fact that it opened towards the river. 

The date of the foundation of Rome is usually given chron- 
ologically as 754 B.C., prehistorically as during the “ age of 
bronze.’’ But it seems to me that we have evidence indicating 
that it was, founded at a much earlier date than 754. There 
seems no doubt but that the date will have to move back about 
five hundred years; but we will not take up the discussion and 
evidence at this point. Professor Lanciani tries to prove that 
iron was unknown to the colonists when Rome was founded. 
He employs the following argument: 


I. Iron is not found in the cemeteries of Alba Longa, only 
bronze and amber. : 
II. Likewise iron is not present in the archaic tombs found 
within the walls of Servius. 
III. Iron was proscribed in the religious rites of the Romans. 

What do these facts prove? They seem to me to prove—, 
first —that Alba Longa was founded in the “ bronze age ;’’ second 
—that perhaps Rome was founded during the same age. Third— 
that the religious ceremonies of the Romans were thoroughly 
established and crystallized before iron became known to them, 
and long before Rome was founded. 

Now, these same Albani Patres were foreigners or at least 
not as far advanced in civilization as were the Etruscans. If 
the Albans were Trojans as tradition says they were, then they 
had come in contact with the Eastern civilization and should 
have been thoroughly conversant with iron and its uses. For, 
if Rome was founded at the time usually assigned to it, the 
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condition of the world at that date was something as follows: — 


I. Egypt was ruled by the XXIVthDynasty. 
II. Assurdanil sat upon the throne of Assyria. 
III. Oziah was king of Juda and Zechariah was king of Israel. 
IV. Athens is undergoing a change of constitution in that 
Archons were elected for ten years instead of life and it is 
in the fifth Olympiad of the Athenian method of reckon- 
ing time. 

It would certainly seem that, with the rest of the world so 
far advanced in civilization and the arts, to say Rome is just 
being founded by people still largely in the ‘‘ bronze age”’ is 
absurd. 

If we base our conclusion, as to the foundation of Rome, 
upon the several facts, viz: that iron was never used in religious 
ceremonies and that a certain kind of libation cups were always 
used, it seems to me that said conclusion, logically, must be a 
‘** double-header.’”’ We must conclude either of the following: 
(a) Rome was founded during the “ age of bronze ”’ before the 
introduction of iron or (b) the origin and development of re- 
ligious ceremonies belongs entirely to the ‘‘ bronze age’”’ and 
therefore the use of iron in religious ceremonies originating at a 
later date was proscribed. 

‘Personally I would prefer the latter view, for reasons which I 
shall mention. 

I. Tradition points.to a well established and crystallized relig- 
ious system even at the time of the foundation of Rome. 
Let us illustrate with one or two instances :— 

(a) Romulus is represented as plowing a furrow around the 
Palatine, doing this in order to establish, in a sense, the bound- 
aries of the city. This plow according to the historians was 
made of bronze. The laying out of city walls, temples or 
boundaries of any kind were ynder the auspices of religion 
and religious ceremonies. If Romulus used a. bronze plow the 
custom had been a long established one, far preceding the foun- 
dation of Rome. Even in later historical times bronze plows 
were used for the same purpose as that for which Romulus used 
his. 

(b) Before laying the foundation.of. their city, according to 
tradition, the twins watched for omens, and they would not be- 
gin operations until. such omens appeared to them and gave 
divine sanction to their undertaking. 
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II. Another thing points to crystallization of religious cere- 
monies long before the ‘‘age of bronze.” A rough kind 
of earthen ware was always used in religious ceremonies, 
even after the precious metals became as common as the 
pebbles in the streets; even Pliny remarks upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘how, in the incredible luxury of our age, libations 
are offered not with crystal and Murrha, but with rough 
terra-cotta paterae.’’ Dionysius remarks in like tenor and 
Valerius Maximus tells us that the sacred fire of Vesta 
was kept in an earthen jar. 


Again the throwing of votive offerings into springs, lakes 
and rivers sacred to the gods was a well known.custom. This 
was aritual established long before the ‘‘age of bronze,”’ it dates 
back at least to the “polished stone age” even in Italy. In 
1852 the ‘‘Sorgenti di Vicarello’’ was cleaned out and in so” do- 
ing objects of the different periodsof Roman history were found 
“in strata;’’ the last stratum consisted of polished stone arrow 
heads, paalstafs, knives, etc., thus in this one spring we find 
the votive offerings dating from the “polished stone age’’ to 
the fourth century of the Christian era. | 
_ These early Roman settlers were not, to a great degree, at 
least, influenced by their neighbors, the Etruscans. They dif- 
fered from them in many respects. Religious thought with the 
Etruscans is centered around the dead. In Greece this thought 
took the form of Ancestor worship in earliest times. It is 
doubtful if this custom ever became really established in Italy, 
though the tomb, in later Rome, was a prominent feature and 
consideration. Yet in prehistoric life in Italy, and especially 
with that race which was the progenitor of the Roman, the 
tomb did not seem to play such an important part. The Etrus- 
cans built tombs something on the plan of the Egyptian, but 
the Alban Fathers, and the early settlers on the Palatine did 
not take the time nor incur the expense of building such stately 
sepulchres. 

Cremation seemed to have been the favorite method of dis- 
posing of the dead; then the ashes were placed in one of these 
hut-urns, that in turn placed in a rough terra-cotta jar and 
buried. ‘In the old tombs of the Forum, which date back to 
the VIII century B.C. if not earlier, the inner urn is not even 
a hut-urn.in all cases. It may be that the ashes of individuals 
of different rank were placed in different kinds of cinerary urns. 
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However that may be, it is probable that the necropolis in the 
Forum and that at Alba are contemporaneous. 

But these cinerary hut-urns give us a clear notion of the 
early architecture of the Roman. _ The hut is circular, having 
but one door, no windows and straw thatched roof. Huts of 
exactly the same type may still be found among the half-savage . 
clans of Southern Italy. 

This early form of architecture was sacred to the Romans; 
they consecrated this type, especially that of the hut of Faustu- 
lus, the shepherd who fostered the cast-away twins. So sacred 


was it held that a model was always kept on the Palatine at the 
top of the steps of Cacus, the remains of the last restoration 


may still be seen 1m situ ; another was also kept on the steps of 
the Capitol. | 

We find then thatthe hut-urn isfound at Alba and at Rome; 
that the Romans revered the Alban rites and ceremonies, and 
claimed that they themselves originally came from Alba Longa. 

On the Palatine we find some things that baffle archaeolo- 
gists. There are some indications that the settlement on the 
Palatine is much older than any one has yet dreamed. Lately 
has been discovered what has been named _ the ‘‘Mycenaean 
Well.’’ Wells, reservoirs and cisterns were very necessary ad- 
juncts in those early fortified cities. In time of siege the in- 
habitants must depend upon these reserve water supplies in 
case their springs were seized by the enemy. The settlers of the 
Palatine took the necessary precaution along this line, and built 
reservoirs and cisterns. ia 

If this well is truly Mycenaean, how did it come there and by 
whom was it built? is the question that first arises. 

Because we find here Mycenaean remains does not imply that 
Greeks of the ‘“‘“Mycenaean Age’”’ settled on the Palatine; it 
seems to only signify that these colonists were acquainted with 
the Mycenaean art of building, that they had come in contact 
with this art and appropriated it to their own use, yet it does 
not exclude the possibility of early Mycenaean settlers. Early 
tradition tells us that the founders of Rome came from 
Troy, and we know that Troy was contemporaneous with the 
Mycenaean Age, though perhaps, at its decadence. Tiryns 
and Mycenae display to us one of two conditions, viz: either 
the condition of a new civilization struggling to gain a foot-hold 
in a foreign country, or that of an old civilization fighting to 
maintain itself and preserve its life. Taking all things into ac- 
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count the latter condition seems to hold sway at Tiryns and 
Mycenae. We behold a civilization in the throes of its last 
struggle, in the midst of its last efforts to hold supremacy over 
another civilization that is slowly but surely gaining the su- 
preme power. Homer portrays for us that civilization in its 
zenith, or that which he considers its zenith. 

But Mycenae and Tiryns fell; the Mycenaean gave way to 
another and perhaps more comprehensive civilization. What be- 
came of the civilization that held sway for so long? One of two 
things happened, or even both, viz:— either the old civilization 
was absorbed and became a part of the new, or migrated to. new 
lands. It is probable that both conditions partly obtained at the 
overthrow of the two above named cities. The resultant civiliza- 
tion spread westward and probably even penetrated Italy, but it 
may have been in a very modified form, yet there seems to be 
remains of a purely Mycenaean art in Italy. 

Can we draw any conclusion from this fact? We must go 
warily, but it seems to point towards the fact that Italy, like 
Greece, is much older than we formerly believed it to be. My- 
cenaean civilization came from the south-land, Crete, moved 
northward into Greece, to some extent into Asia Minor, was 
overthrown in Greece, then perhaps extended into Italy, and, 
together with the Etrurian civilization, formed the foundation 
of Roman State. 

While it is interesting and even romantic to follow the 
legends of early Roman writers, and even of later ones, ‘yet it is 
the sad duty of the Archaeologist to strip tradition and legend 
of the fascinating envelope with which it is covered and thus 
lay bare, as far as possible, the real truth. All that is super- 
human and accomplished through the intervention of the gods’ 
must go and dire necessity take their place. While we as heirs 
to the great Roman civilization, like to admire the deeds of its 
founders, yet we would rather know the truth, to discover which 
is the duty and privilege of the archaeologist. 

Now let us recapitulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

I. Alba Longa really existed and its site has beeri located. 

II. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 

III. The founders of Rome were shepherds. 

IV. The foundation of Rome occurred during’ the “ bronze 
age,’’ sometime between the VIIIth and XIIth cen- 
turies B. C. 
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Religious ceremonies had become crystallized long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. 

Iron was proscribed in religious ceremonies. 

The civilization may be of Mycenaean origin. 


Romulus is a genuine name, and that of the founder of 
Rome. 


Tradition can no longer be ignored in the study of 
archaeology. 
Rome was founded through the operation of natural | 


causes. 
Rome is probably much older than we now suspect. 








MORE ABOUT DENEHOLES. | 
BY A. L. LEWIS. 


I was permitted togive,in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN of July 
and August, 1906, a short account of the Deneholes or chambers 
cut in the chalk near the banks of the Thames. These have 
generally been considered to have been storehouses made by the 
ancient Britons, and it is not yet certain that they may not have 
been begun by that people and enlarged at a later period. The 
Rev.’ J. W. Hayes, of West Thurrock, in whose parish many of 
them are situated, has devoted much thought and time to the 
investigation of them, and of somewhat similar excavations in 
other parts of England, and has come to the conclusion that in 
their present form they do represent mines for getting chalk of a 
better and more useful quality for building and manuring pur- 

+ poses than could be obtained nearer the surface. He considers. 
that the heaps of earth found at the bottoms of the shafts leading 
to them, are not due so much to the falling in of the sides as to 
intentional deposit in used up mines or the material excavated 
from the shafts of new ones. Ata meeting of the Royal Anthrop- 
ological Institute in London in February, 1909, Mr. Hayes read a 
paper and exhibited lantern slides, showing that the chalk had 
been excavated with metal tools, and illustrating the subject, 
generally ; and, although the meeting was attended by many who 
had previously held different views, no one was found to contra- 
dict his propositions and his.paper, was received with very great 
applause. 





HOW TO OBTAIN ANTIQUITIES FROM EGYPT 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, SC.D. 


This question includes another which I append to it. Where 
and how to obtain “‘antiquities’’ are proper points for due con- 
sideration by those who subscribe to our archaeological societies, 
and by all who desire to see our museums enriched by antiquities 
for purposes of study, inspirationsand exhibition. Two facts 
would appear to be unknown to many such subscribers, or to 
many supporters of our museums; the former of these facts relates 
to Egypt, the latter concerns the Egypt Exploration Fund. On 
these points or facts others had better speak. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, of May 3, editorially said : 

“There is no branch of archaeological work that is more im- 
portant to scholars and students than the thorough exploration 
of the Valley of the Nile, . . . in the case of Egypt there is a prac- 
tical value attached to every new discovery that should appeal 
‘strongly to Americans. . . . We cannot secure antiquities from 
Greece, because the Greek laws prohibit the explorations of such 
objects. Italy has also put up the bars, and so the only places 
from which we can secure such objects are Indiaand Egypt. The 
best way to secure them is by subscribing to the Fund, for the 
museums are benefitted in exact proportion to the amount of the 
subscriptions received from the localities in which the museums 
are located. So, from the practical and poetical side, it would 
be a wise thing for Americans to subscribe liberally to the Fund.” 

The New York Tribune, of April 13, remarked : 

“There is pfobably no archaeological enterprise in the world 
that has more valuable results to show. . . . It (the Fund) is doing 
a world of inestimable value to all who are interested in Biblical 
or classical research.”’ 

So, too, the New York Sun, of April 12, declared editorially : 

‘‘No modern archaeological exploration has yielded more im- 
mediate and striking results than those made in Egypt with the 
aid of the Egypt Exploration Fund, or have exceeded in interest 
the recovery of classical and Biblical texts. A part of the origi- 
nals proportional to the amount of subscriptions will come to 
American museums. 
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There are other considerations which non-subscribers to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund would do well to bear in mind. The 
economy by which much is accomplished with small outlays is 
probably unequalled in the history of exploration. The scientific 
methods of excavation, devised first by Dr. Petrie, are such that 
all our sites are systematically cleared; all the yields are chrono- 
logically graded and precisely tabulated, so that the collections 
for museums are of definite value, even to general readers in 
Egyptian history and arts. A special point too, is embodied in 
the remark that “‘no other archaeological society in the world 
makes such noble returns to subscribers’’—as for example, the 
royal quarto volume of 32 plates, some in colors and unfolding, 
sent even to but five dollar subscribers to the explorations. 

But the paramount consideration now is—where and how are 
antiquities to be secured for museums? The answer, in a word, 
is Egypt par excellence; the medium par excellence is the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. There are antiques of every kind and of 
pre-dynastic, pyramidal, Biblical, Ptolemaic, Roman, Coptic and 
Byzantine periods—a vast sweep of time. There are thousands 
of papyri for distribution—historical, political, legal, economic, 
classical,and, not least, many papyri relating to ‘‘life and society”’ 
in the Graeco-Roman age. Egypt is full of these trophies for 
museums. 

Here a practical word or two to all who contribute to archaeo- 
logical societies and regard the museum as a means for education. 
You wish your subscripiton to go as far as possible in reclaiming 
buried knowledge of value, and in securing relics for study and 
exhibitions. Perhaps you contribute liberally to archaeological 
causes other than that of this fund? I simply place before you 
the foregoing answers to the two points raised by me at the be- 
ginning. A member myself of other archaeological societies, I 
will simply say in the words of the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
the gifted Assyriological scholar, applied by him to this Fund, 
that ‘‘there is no wayin which moneycan be betterspent archaeo- 
logically,’’ and I add, no other way at all comparable by which 
antiquities of value from across the ocean can be secured for our 
museums. The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, in its issue of 
April 27, editorially said of the Fund: ‘This active society has 
been remarkably successful in enriching museums, and in stimu- 
lating archaeological research and discovery. . . . No better op- 
portunity is afforded to bring archaeological treasures to this 
city than are furnished by the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 
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The law of the Egypt Exploration Fund is that no antiquities 
obtained by the Society are ever to be sold—not even to secure 
funds for exploration—but are to be donated. It is further the 
standing rule now that antiquities are to be distributed among 
American museums pro rata of the total subscriptions to the work 
of the Society received through our National Office (59 Temple 
Street, Boston) and all other sources. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


OMEN TABLETs IN AssyrIA.—As long ago as 1906, omen tablets 
were discovered in Assyria; these have increased in number and 
have proved to be quite significant. They remind us of the omens 
which were studied by the priests of Greece. and Rome and which 
were, or might be called, the language of nature, though the inter- 
pretation of the omens belonged to the priests rather than to the 
common people. 


EXPLORATION OF AsIA Minor.—An article on this subject by 
Professor Sir William Ramsay, D. C. L. appeared in the Journal 
of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute for 1907, Vol. XXIX. 
The historical trustworthiness of the New Testament is the point 
which Professor Ramsay brings out with much clearness. He 
says verbal scholars make much parade of their readiness to 
accept each new discovery as it is made. The book of the Acts 
was at one time condemned as a compilation made in the second 
century from older records; the case is now altered, the conserva- 
tive scholars do not hesitate to champion the book as written by 
an eye-witness, in reality as written by St. Luke, the physician; 
an appeal to facts is manifested. Professor Harnack sees the 
unity of authorship in the third gospel and in the Acts and claims 
that the two are from beginning to end the work of one writer 
who was a physician, the beloved Luke. 


ALPHABET USED IN Ecypt, 5000 B. C.—Professor Flinders 
Petrie in 1896 gave a lecture before the British Association on the 
subject ‘“‘man before writing.’’ He says the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
along with other cuneiform tablets prove that as early as the 
time of Joshua, writing was familiar. Semitic inscriptions dated 
from the time of the Pharaohs and Moses. Dr. T. G. Pinches 
has referred to the antiquity of writing as shown by the testimony 
of the Babylonian tablets. It appears that at any early date, we 
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get nothing of the nature of a document on either paper or skin 
or parchment, but clay. tablets and Assyrian sculptures on rock 
are in evidence throughout the east. There are few discoveries 
in ancient Bible lands which have not some bearing on the scrip- 
tures, proving that there was qa progressive revelation, that the 
Old Testament as a collection of historical documents, has the 
highest claims to consideration, for the meeting-place of all the 
great civilizations and races of the ancient world was in this same 
region. There was a constant drift from the ancient valley of 
the Tigris toward Egyptian cities and the marks or signs of this 
migration are:still to be found in rock inscriptions. Holy places 
are all over Palestine and Syria. The Palestine Tels are indeed 
“tell tales,’ for they perpetuate the ancient stories. The pre- 
historic period commenced with primitive pottery found among 
the troglodytes of Gezer about 4000 B.C. The historic period 
can be identified by the inscriptions found at Tell-el-Hesy belong- 
ing to 2000 B. C. Phoenician influence can be recognized as 
early as 1300 B.C. Hellenic influence, 800 B.C. Roman pot- 
tery, after 300 B.C. The religious beliefs of the early inhabi- 
tants of Palestine are shown in the high places and in the monu- 
ments, as well as in the tombs. The tombs contain pottery of 
different types—alabaster vessels and jewelry. The “high 
place’ of Gezer occupied the centre of a hill, the temple consisted 
of eight monolith pillars and near the pillars rock-cut sockets and 
an altar. The asherah also reminds us of the burnt sacrifice 
offered by Gideon. 


Sex In LancuaGe.—The question whether sex could ever be 
ascribed to language either ancient or modern has arisen; it is, 
however, not easily answered. In ancient times, the distinction 
between languages was more marked than in modern and yet 
there are differences in style even now between articles and books 
which are written by men and women, which can be easily dis- 
tinguished from one another, not only by the form of thought 
and the manner of treating the subject, but by the words and by 
their arrangement in sentences. 


' Tue Soncs or Decrees.—This is an expression which has 
been applied to some of the Psalms, for sixty-nine out of one hun- 
dred and twelve psalms, have been identified as comittg under 
that head, fourteen psalms are said to be written in elegaic metre, 
several are denominated “Songs of Aspiration,’’ examples can be 
found from the 120th to the 134th. 
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“Dip BABYLONIAN TEMPLES HAVE LIBRARIES?’’—This is a 
question advanced by Morris Jastrow in the Oriental Journal 
for 1906. It was stated that the number of tablets which might 
be called books at Koyunjik amounted to over 20,000. Layard 
claimed that at Ninevah and Babylon, there were several adjoin- 
ing rooms which contained inscribed tablets which might be 
called books. De Sarzec discovered in 1895 a large temple ar- 
chive containing about 30,000 tablets. At Abuhabbu, Archives 
were purchased by the University of Pennsylvania and by the 
British Museum. An interesting feature at*Sipperah is that a 
school was found within the temple precincts; there were also 
business documents resembling deeds and in the temple school, 
were contained instructions which might guide the priests to an 
interpretation of the omens. 


ANCIENT AND MoDERN ATHENS.—The primitive Athens in 
the time of Socrates, Plato, Pericles and Themistocles is known 
to nearly all classic students and, toa certain extent, to most Bible 
scholars. The ordinary Bible student is perhaps more interested 
in the fact that Paul preached on Mars hill, but the classic student 
goes back to the earliest period. Athens as it now stands is of 


modern growth; it is not so easy to trace in the ruins either the 
art or the architecture of the earlier days. Modern Athens is 
distinguished for a number of archaeological schools located 
there, the French, German, English and other nationalities. The 
people are alive to their great artistic treasures and the result is 
that these are likely to be preserved. In fact, it would seem 
that there is more sympathy and agreement between the 
specialists in this department of classic archaeology than in any 
other form. When one enters such regions as are situated in 
the valley of the Tigris, in the valley of the Nile or in the Holy 
Land, he realizes that there are differences as well as agreements. 

It is a hopeful feature, that so many are entering into the 
regions where history began and are studying the evidences of 
the remarkable truthfulness and correctness of the Bible, as a 
guide both to historical and archaeological, as well as theological 
subjects. 


THe Deatu or. Moses.—The Expository Times for March, 
1909 contains a short article entitled ‘“The Death in the Desert” 
by Rev. Adam Scott. It appears that Moses did not enter the 
Promised Land, but was permitted to view it from a distance 
and to realize the character of the inheritance which the people 
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of Israel, after their long wanderings, were to enter. There were 
two worlds brought to the view of Moses, one of which was visible 
to the eye, it consisted of such material things as mountains and 
valleys, rivers and rocks and the people dwelling there, the other 
the immaterial and supernatural world of which the Bible gives 
hints, but does not fully describe. To Moses, the supernatural 
was as real as the natural and far more satisfactory; the same 
may be true of those who have begun to exercise faith in God’s 
word and in the promise it contains. 


THE Copper AGE IN AMERICA.—The distinction between the 
stone age and the bronze age was recognized by the archaeolo- 
gists of Europe as long ago as the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, but the idea of a copper age was not apprehended until after 
this discovery. It has, however, been ascertained that the cop- 
per products of Mexico and Central America were the products of 
an age or stage of culture which intervenes between the stone and 
the bronze ages. It was noticed that the ancient people were 
acquainted with iron, though they were trained in the practise 
of war. They abstained from the shaping of copper into weapons 
of war until this metal, copper, had been used in the times of 
peace. The red-man attained skill in the tilling of the fields with 
copper implements, as well as stone. The northern tribes fash- 
ioned copper tooths for tilling the soil, but the southern tribes, 
Texecuco, subjected the copper to the heat of the furnace and 
cast the wood-cutters axes, as well as the bracelets, ear-rings and 
other ornaments which were worn by male and female, out of the 
same metal. It became known as early as 1521, thirty years 
after the discovery, that javelins, lances, arrows were mainly of 
stone, but trinkets and personal ornaments were made of gold, 
silver, lead and tin and even bronze. Bernal Diaz saw bronze 
axes. Gomara says there is much feather work and gold and sil- 
ver, though the bronze and tin are scarce. 

Peter Martyr, Chap. X, mentions bronze axes and edges cun- 
ningly tempered. Gomara, Chap. 210 says they have axes, 
borers and chisels of copper, gold, silver or tin. Landa says they 
had little axes made of a certain metal which they fastened into 
the top of a wooden handle, one side serving as a weapon, the 
other for cutting wood, they sharpened them by hammering the 
edge with stones. Torquemada says the carpenters and carvers 
worked with copper instruments and Herrera says (1530), in Hon- 
duras they cleared large mountains for agricultural purposes, 
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with axes made of flint stone. Remeral ‘says, the natives of 
Chiapa and Guatemala, clear every year large mountains of woods 
for the reception of the seed corn. Before they got iron axes, 
they had to work hard because they felled the trees with copper 
axes and often spent an entire day in cutting one single tree, their 
axes being very apt to break; but having learned the strength of 
iron, they valued the tools made of it and held axes in great es- 
teem. Cogoludo’s History of Yucatan mentions axes as an 
article of trade and says copper axes were brought from Mexico 
and exchanged for other merchandise. Landa says, there 
exist many beautiful structures of masonry in Yucatan, all of 
them built of stone and showing the finest workmanship and 
Herara speaking of Gonzales, says each of the women gave him 
twenty axes of gold, fourteen karats fine. Sahagun says of the 
goldsmith, he knows how to make of gold whatever he likes and 
does it with skill and elegance, he knows how to purify the ore, 
make moules of carbon and how to put the metal into the fire and 
smelt it; further on, he says he was a trader in needles, casts, 
‘cleans and polishes them well, makes also bells, filters, punches, 
nails, axes, hatchets, cooper’s adzes and chisels. Pictures of 
needles occur in the Mexican paintings, but they are without an 
eye. Dupaix says there are many chisels of red copper found in 
the neighborhood of this city, Oaxaca. The Mexican chisel was 
similar in its form to that which our stone masons use. The use 
of a curved handle was conimon, for it increased the swinging 
power of the axe. The painters laid a special stress upon this 
curving of the handle. 

The ancestors of the early Mexicans at an early epoch, stood 
on the same low stage of workmanship as the tribes of the north, 
but when they began to multiply the objects, we must imagine 
that they did away with the practice of beating and stretching 
metal with stone. Peter Martyr says, “with their bronze axes 
and hatchets cunningly tempered, they, the Indians, felled the 
trees.” We may recognize then Peter Martyr as the originator 
of the wide-spread theory, that the Mexicans possessed the secret 
of manufacturing bronze in the highest perfection, still we find 
him, Peter Martyr, enlarging a long while upon the manufacture 
of paper, but he says less upon the manufacture or-axes. The 
paper was of the kind which was manufactured and used exclu- 
sively on the coast of Yucatan and Vera Cruz. Among the cop- 
per and bronze axes, those of Nicaragua appear to have been 
of an uncommon rich alloy of gold. Father Sahagun says of the 
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Mexican goldsmith, that he is an expert in the selection of good 
metal, he knows how to make of it whatever he likes, with skilj 
and elegance. 


KaTEUNES.—It is a fact attested by the Spanish Chroniclers 
that these songs were recited publicly in the temples and on relig- 
jous occasigns. They were very particular in training their sons 
to learn by heart, songs expressing the glorious deeds of their an- 
cestors. It was in this way that the knowledge was perpetuated. 

Maya CHRONOLoGy.—We learn from the historic works of 
Torquemada Herrera and Cogoluh that the Mayas as well as the 
Mexicans held that the solar year was composed of 360 days and 
5 days more as a correction. They divided their years into 
eighteen months of twenty days each; they had an epoch of 52 
years divided into four smaller periods of 13 years each. 

YucaTan.—lIt is maintained by many that Yucatan was the 
very cradle of early American civilization and that this appeared 

- in a remote epoch of ourera. In reference to the calendars it is 
held that the Maya and the Nahuas were closely related to each 
other and that their traditions go back to Tulepan as the father- 
land common to each of them. The calendar stone gives us the 

' information that the annalists of Anahuac counted back 1248 
years to the first festival in honor of the sun and their political 
record to the year 231 A. D. That in that year, both nations 
appeared on the coast of Central America and succeeded in con- 
quering a large portion of it. The sculptor in carving his records 
on the monuments, was not guided by his memory alone, but he 
copied the symbols from the sacred books of his race. In this 
respect the Mayas differed from the wild tribes of the north who 
have only tradition but no absolute records. 





ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS COMPARED WITH THE 
HISTORICAL. 

A study of comparative religion has engaged the attention of 
many writers and has proved very instructive. The religions 
which have been treated so ably have been mainly those which 
have arisen during the historic period. Some of them are exist- 
ing at the present date. It is plain, however, that the most of 
these had their origin in prehistoric times and if we were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with those times, we should be able to trace 
them through their different stages of development and see what 
laws of progress haye been embodied in them. This, however, 
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is difficult, for in most countries the prehistoric age is so far back 
and is so deeply hidden under the accumulations of the historic 
that all trace of the religious systems has been lost and we are left 
mainly to conjecture when we undertake to make a framework 
on which they may stand. 

This is a serious disadvantage to the student, for the law of 
evolution is in such a case left to itself and becomes a mere theory 
without substantial fact to support it, and the result is that great 
uncertainty exists even in the minds of the most thorough and 
conscientious student, so that he hesitates to formulate any de- 
cided opinion. The time is coming when nearly all the religious 
systems will be traced back to their sources, and it will then be 
found how much of truth there is in the various systems and 
theories which have been advanced. 

It is a favorite theory with some that all the religious systems 
of the earth are only perversions of that which was revealed and 
made known to the ancient patriarchs. On the other hand, the 
study of the aboriginal religions of the earth has convinced many 
that there were in the earliest dates, religious beliefs which were 
quite similar to those which now prevail among the rude, uncivil- 
‘ized nations and that the form which in the Bible,is described as 
the patriarchy, was in reality the result of a progress which had 
existed before the flood, and continued up through the patriarchal 
age. Now that there were aboriginal religions even before the 
days of Abraham and perhaps before the days of Noah seems 
quite probable. This is the thought which comes before the 
mind of the archaeologists and especially those who have studied 
the prehistoric monuments of the world. To illustrate—there 
are Dolmens in South America which resemble those found in 
Europe, as well as others still prevalent in China and other parts 
of Asia. These Dolmens are for the most part in the shape of 
rooms in which are found bodies in various attitudes. In other 
parts of the world, especially on the northwest coast, there 
.are chambered tombs, which show the form of religion which 
prevailed among the wild tribes. This was generally a form of 
nature worship and yet there was the thought of a soul which 
was supposed to make the tomb its abode, though the body might 
be insensible, and without any evidence of life. 

Still with all these resemblances, we must acknowledge that 
the systems of religion which prevailed here before the times of 
Columbus, were very different from those extant in historic 
countries, and can be easily distinguished from them. 
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Even if it should prove from further study and investigatiom 
that there was a migration of population, from the Old World to 
the New in pre-Columbian times, still there are so many sys- 
tems which are purely indigenous, having their origin in the 
very locality where they still exist, that we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing them from those that are introduced. 

The opportunity of comparing the prehistoric systems of reli- 
gion, which prevailed here, with the historic faiths which have 
been introduced, is of great advantage to one who is following the 
study of comparative religions. The historic faiths have come 
in, in tide-waves having the accumulative force of the religious 
thought which had been heaving through the civilized world for 
many centuries. But pre-historic faiths have sprung up from 
the native mind in many separate localities, and are more like the 
fountains which fill the streams and have found their way to the 
great rivers, but are nearer to nature’s heart than any before 
known. The historic faiths are sweeping rapidly over this conti- 
nent and threaten to overwhelm and swallow up all the systems 
which have prevailed here. Yet, there are ripples which have 
not all been swept away at once and to these we may look and see 
the contrast. 

These smaller streams which have their sources in so’ many 
and diverse localities, remind us of those which existed in the 
ancient days. The metes and bounds of each system have been 
formed, by certain physiographic and topographic features, sothat 
a chart may be drawn which shall be both a topographic map, and 
at the same time, a map which shall reveal to us the geography 
of religion. No other continent furnishes such a geographical 
map as the continent of America. There are, to be sure, in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, certain grand divisions, within which the 
various historic religions found their greatest sphere of activity. 

The Christian religion, with its different sects and divisions, 
has prevailed mainly within the continent of Europe. The wor- 
ship of the one God did not exist here before the time of the dis- 
covery, but no more did it exist in the early days of history. 
There are, however, many systems which so resemble those for- 
merly prevalent in the far east, that in these we can find the par- 
allel which will enable us to trace the order of sequence and the 
stages of progress, through which all religion may have passed. 

The Hindoo religion prevailed in eastern Asia, and to a certain 
extent in China ; the Chinese religion, being confined to the bounds. 
of the Celestial Empire, but the religion of Zoroaster, in Persia. 
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Other systems have been founded by certain great masters of 
thought, Christ having been the chief of all. 

In America, there has been no one master, but every tribe has 
developed its own religion within its own habitat. This furnishes 
a most suggestive theme, for by it, we are able to see the influence 
of environment upon religion, as well as upon the customs of the 
people. 

This study of geography should be connected with the study 
of the topography, for every system, whether in the Old World 
or in the New, owes its character largely to the influences which 
come from the environment. The religious nature of man is 
peculiarly sensitive to the influence of scenery and, like the 
poetic sentiment, it will partake of the subtle influence which 
affects the sensibilities and the imagery with which it is clothed 
and even the manifestation of thought and feeling will be due to 
the surroundings. This imagery will often produce a system 
which is peculiar to the locality, and will givea color to the thought 
which corresponds to the colors of the sky, the rocks, the soil and 
will affect the whole religious nature. Some would compare 
nature to a kaleidoscope which always produces the same figure 
and gives a similarity which is the result not of the artificial but 
of the natural; in fact it may be compared to the crystal which 
separates the rays of light and shows the different colors blended 
together. In other words, religion is the effect of natural rather 
than mechanical causes, and reveals to us the wonderful suscepti- 
bility of the mind of man to the influence of the works of nature. 

The fact that the aborigines of America had been left, up to 
the time of the discovery, to themselves, to develop their own 
systems of religion was an advantage to the study of comparative 
religion. In fact, the continent of America was at the time of 
the discovery, in a twilight which showed the effect of nature 
upon the mind of man, but it was nature without revelation. 
The natural systems were shining in all their force, but there was 
no such effect of the supernatural, as has been recognized in the 

‘fareast. Some would say that this, in reality, is an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage to the real study of religion. As the 
wish of the astronomer was that the sun might be withdrawn or 
at least delay its coming, that he might continue to study the 
stars, so there are those who at the present time, are seeking to 
learn about the primitive systems of thought and belief, so that 
they almost regret that civilization is spreading so rapidly. 

There may indeed be a question as to which form of religion 
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is the most primitive, but in most countries there has been a lack 
of opportunity to trace the different systems in their relations 
to one another, and to compare them so as to decide the point. 
In America, however, there was a juxtaposition which furnished 
a most remarkable aid to the solution of the problem; what is 
more, the climate, soil and geographical features, as well as the 
condition of the people, their employment, means of subsistence 
and grade of progress, are so correlated that it is easy to decide 
what system was the rudest or the most primitive, and we may 
not longer take it asa mere matter of opinion, but may establish 
the line upon a basis of facts and reach a sure foundation. 

Max Miiller, while studying the systems of India, recognized 
the presence of sun-worship and came to the conclusion that the 
bright heavens were the primitive objects of worship and has 
denied that totemism existed before sun-worship, not withstand- 
ing the fact, that the hunter life generally precedes the agricultu- 
ral state. 

Professor Tiele, in studying the systems of religion in Egypt 
and China has concluded that animism was most prevalent, but 
Herbert Spencer has maintained the earliest object of worship to 
be a fetish. Others have dwelt upon the totemistic system and 
animal worship, but it is not fully decided which was the earliest 
or the most primitive, for each student is influenced so much by 
the field which he is investigating, that scarcely any two agree on 
the point. Fortunately, America has remained up to withina 
few years, an unexplored field and no great scholar has entered it 
to give the weight of his authority as to which was the earlier or 
which the later, or even to decide as to the time or order of de- 
velopment. The whole field is virgin soil open to cultivation and 
promises a rich harvest. 

It has generally been held that symbolism grew out of picture- 
writing, or at least, it originated in a period later than that in 
which picture-writing was most common, but generally it shows 
a higher grade of religious thought than picture-writing does. 
In confirmation of this, we may say that pictographs are generally 
found associated with the totemistic system, for they contain 
many figures of plants and animals which are supposed to be 
totems. To illustrate, among the Eskimos, pictographs are 
suggestive of a Shamanistic control, for the pictures represent the 
tents of the people with a Shaman standing near, either driving 
the animals to himself or driving them away, according to his own 
notion. In some of these pictures, is the figure of the demon or 
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monster which has been exorcised, thus furnishing a hint as to 
the power of the Shaman and the prevalence of a system that may 
be called Demonism. Following this, in the order of progress, 
we sometimes find animal forms carved upon the rocks or painted 
upon the tents, or inscribed upon shell, which would indicate the 
prevalence of totemism or animal-worship.. The totems are not 
mere pictographs which are designed to tell the story of some 
adventure with animals, nor are they mere catalogues or lists of 
names of persons or tribes, such as are found in the winter counts, 
which are common, but they actually represent the animals which 
were regarded as the ancestors of the tribes, or as the guardian 
divinities; in other words, they were clan emblems. 

The next in order would be the system which contains’ the 
presence of humanized divinities and which abounds with repre- 
sentations of the human form. 

These human faces may, to be sure, be connected with spirit- 
ism or animism, for the spirits which were supposed to inhabit trees 
and rocks were often human spirits and even the vague and 
shadowy soul which constituted the basis of animism, was often 
the human soul. The prevalence of human faces inscribed upon 
rocks and carved upon the boxes and furniture of the tribes of the 
northwest coast, would show that they had a system of ancestral 
worship, mingled with animism and totemism, which led them to 
depict these various figures in attitudes, on every side. There 
was a conventional style of art among them, which consisted in 
making some part of an animal represent a human soul, as an eye 
will look out from the paw of the bear, the wing of an eagle, or 
the side of a box, the handle or blade of a paddle or the end of a 
canoe, conveying the idea that every object was possessed or 
filled by the soul. 

Illustrations of aboriginal religions can be found not merely 
on the northwest coast, but in Central America, in Egypt and 
many other countries. The cuts illustrate this: Quetzatlcoatl 
was the god of rain among the Mexicans, but there were nature 
‘god in Egypt, which ruled over such creatures as inhabited the 
Nile, the crocodile, the serpent, There are contrasts as well as 
resemblances between these two gods, but they both illustrate 
the personifications of nature which prevailed at certain stages 
of progress. See frontispiece. . 
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Lire 1n THE Homeric Ace. By Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale 
University : N. Y. Macmillan Co., 1907. 


This book has been already reviewed in the American Anti- 
quarian, but as the subject is one which is engaging the attention 
of scholars in various parts of the world, we do not hesitate to 
give a more thorough review in this number. Formerly there 
was much more attention given to the Homeric period and schol- 
ars were more familiar with the Greek, but it will be acknowl- 
edged by all that Homer lies at the foundation of modern history 
about as much as the Bible does of sacred history. 

This book treats of a familiar subject, but one which has 
great interest to all classic scholars. Life in the Homeric Age 
was.formerly familiar to nearly all who began the study of Greek. 
The Homeric Age was really the beginning of Greek history and 
formed perhaps the most interesting part of that history. The 
cosmography and geography were according to Homer, limited 
to a certain district, a region which bordered on the. Aegean Sea. 
There were, however, regions outside of this district which even 
at the time of Homer were not only occupied, but presented a 
fair degree of civilization, but the information was so indefinite 
and shadowy that the classic student hardly realized that they 
existed. There is no doubt there were different degrees of social 
progress, in the regions to which Homer alludes; the difference 
between Greeks and barbarians was so emphasized by Homer that 
the student imagined that there were only two stages of society 
existing at that time, viz.: savagery and civilization. Savagery 
prevailed throughout Europe, but civilization in the regions sur- 
rounding the Aegean Sea. The study of Virgil revealed to the 
classic student, quite a high degree of progress throughout Italy 
as well as in the region of Carthage, Egypt and northern Africa. 
The impression formed was that barbarism prevailed every where 
except in these favored spots which Homer and Virgil described. 
Even Babylonia as well as the region about the Mediterranean 
Sea was supposed to be only partially civilized, while all of 
Europe, a large part of Asia and the whole of Africa were in a 
state of barbarism, if not of savagery. ' The fact is, however, that 
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long before the-days of Homer much social progress had been 
made, not only in the valley of the Tigris and of the Nile, but 
throughout the region which is at present drained by the Danube 
at the ndrth and by that which bordered upon the Indus. 

History has been carried back by the increased acquaintance 
with the different parts of the world, so that instead of being 
covered by dark lines everywhere, the map was filled with bright 
spots scattered here and there among the shaded lines. Europe, 
Asia and Africa were not entirely given over to barbarism. This 
view does not reach as far as North and South America, or even 
China, for even in the classic days; very little was known of these 
distant regions. It is one of the chief missions of the ethnolo- 
gists to penetrate the shadowy portions of the map and trace out 
the very beginnings of civilizations wherever they existed. The 
history of China goes back intoremote antiquity. The same is true 
of eastern and southern Africa and we are not sure but that even 
in North and South America, there were bright spots where 
civilization had made considerable degree of progress, and the 
whole world was tinged with the light which had spread with the 
beams which came from the sun in the far east. Even the dis- 
covery of America revealed the fact that what was supposed to 
be given over to savagery and barbarism, really presented stages 
of progress which were perhaps equal to that which appeared in 
Babylonia at the beginning of history. 

Still the view which is given us by the author of this book, 
confirms the common impression in reference to the stage of 
civilization which existed in Greece and vicinity in the days of 
Homer, and what is more important, the very details which show 
the difference between savagery and civilization are brought out 
in clear lines. The book is so clear in its analysis and descriptions, 
that it impresses us with the idea that civilization had reached a 
higher degree of progress than we had before imagined. 


SociaL Lire at ROME IN THE AGE OF Cicero. By W. Warde 
Fowler, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer at Oxford: Macmillan 
Co. 1909. 


This book brings the reader into contact with the history of 
Rome at an advanced period, the period when oratory and states- 
manship were dominant. The classic student will understand 
that the history of Rome had passed through many different 
changes. Commencing with Romulus and Remus, it had passed 
under the dominion of the kings, so called, but afterward was 
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ruled by the judges who seemed to have occupied the different 
hills, such as the Esquiline and the Quirinal and had reached the 
period when the vestal virgins prevailed. The lower population 
(Plebs Urbana) was controlled by those who occupied aristo- 
cratic quarters on the Aventine, Caelian and parts of the Esqui- 
line hills. 

, Itappears that the statesmen looked upon the common people 
as very ordinary human beings, for the Stoic philosophy seemed 
to have left the common people quite out of account. It isa 
melancholly and significant fact, that what we know about the 
common people is the part they played in riots and.revolutionary 
disorders. The author, however, has read between the lines and 
endeavors to show how the people were housed, were supplied 
with food and clothing and were employed. The staple food was 
wheat. The greater part of Italy is mountainous, but there was 
a universal tendency to leave the country for the town. We 
cannot look upon Roman history as having much to do with the 
common people. There were such important personages as, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Caesar, who had a great effect upon history. 
Virgil also brought in a style of thought and a form of speech 
which have ever been regarded as classic and which have been 
admired even by those who have the strongest democratic 
tendencies. There was, however, a governing aristocracy in 
Rome which was very different from any aristocracy which has 
arisen since that time. The education of the upper classes was 
of high order, but it never reached the lower classes. 

The life of the younger Cato and of Cicero as well as of Caesar 
has become known, butafter all, the education of the upper classes, 
rather than the education of the common people, pervailed in 
Rome throughout its entire history. In the late republic, Cicero, 
Octavius and Virgil were about sixteen years of age when they 
received the toga. 

As to the religion, the hearth fire was the dwelling of Vesta, 
the spirit of the flame and the Penates were the spirits of the stores 
on which the families subsisted. The Lar familiaris was the pro- 
tecting spirit of the farm land. The natural and the supernatural 
were not far apart. 

The atrium of the 6ld Roman house has never lost its signifi- 
“cance, it corresponded with what we have called the family altar, 
but it must be acknowledged that this very feature which in an- 
cient history was the most important, has passed away. The 
Penates and the Vesta of the old Roman household are really 
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better than this Godless condition which prevails at the present, 
for there is no family altar, and scarcely a sense of the sacredness 
of the home. ; 

The confusion of the city ultimately took the place of the 
quiet home life of the country houses, but this has largely passed 
away in this country, though in Rome it continued to the end. | 
Cicero had no villa of the vulgar kind, it wasa home. So far as 
real thought is concerned, the working out of great questions of 
philosophy or politics is impossible under a constant change of 
scene unless some man sets himself to think out the problems. 
This is what occupied the best days of Cicero. The city popula- 
tion reckoned time by hours, and sun-dials were common; this of 
itself had a conserving influence. The family meal was the pri- 
vate event of each day and this of itself kept up the sacredness 
of the home. When all business was over, the people enjoyed 
the privacy of family life; in the old days the meals were taken in 
the atrium, the husband reclining, the wife by his side and the 
children on the stools in front of them, but.after the Second Punic 
war, the habits changed. It was one of the causes of the fall of 
the Roman empire, that the household lost its sacredness, feasting 
and revelry took the place of the home life; indulgence became 
common everywhere. 


THE AWAKENING OF Cuina. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D.,L.L.D., 
formerly President of the Chinese Imperial University. 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1907. 


“Beyond the eastern extremity of the Great Wall, bounded 
on the west by Mongolia, on the north by the Amur, on the east 
by the Russian seaboard, and on the south by Korea and the 
Gulf of Pechili, lies the home of the Manchus—the race now domi- 
nant in the Chinese Empire.’’ The geographical situation of 
China as related to the continent of Asia reminds us of the situa- 
tion of the United States as compared with the continent of Amer- 
ica and suggests the idea that there may come a period when 
Asia will be made to feel the same influences for good that this 
continent has already received. The impression has been general 
heretofore that the progress of civilization was likely to go to- 
ward the east from the central point in the valley of the Tigris 
and that ultimately Australia and all of the islands of the Pacific 
ocean were likely to be affected by the same influences which have 
swept westward over the continent of Europe and have so trans- 
formed the continent of America, but there seems to be a prospect 
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that the wave of influence is to sweep in both directions. The 
same book which had its origin in the patriarchal age, is already 
affecting the different nations of the earth. Heathenism is yield- 
ing to the religion of Abraham, of Solomon and David and Christ 
himself. It is remarkable that Portugese, Spaniards and Dutch 
traders first reached the continent of America soon after its dis- 
covery, but China which had been filled by the influences of Con- 
fucius and Buddha and other religious founders, is now being so 
influenced by Christian missionaries and others, that it is likely 
to surrender the religion which it received from Confucius and 
Buddha and take Christ himself as the chief instructor. The 
title of this book, the awakening of China is then in a sense,pro- 
phetic though the author has confined himself to the history and 
has searcely referred to the influence of Christianity. The myth- 
ical period is one which will interest our readers. It is very sin- 
gular that the account of creation, the ancient founder, the be- 
ginnings of human civilization, should be followed by the golden 
age in China but it is the natural course which is becoming mani- 
fest in nearly all parts of the world. The awakening is different 
from the discovery, but is perhaps more important and is pro- 
phetic of the future. 

“Westward Ho! The star of empire takes its way’’ was the 
motto which became so prominent at the time of the discovery of 
America, but it is becoming as prominent in the rehabilitation 
and transformation of the continents of Asia and Africa. 


Tue Earvy History or Inp1a From 600 B. C. to THE Monam- 
MEDAN CONQUEST, INCLUDING THE INVASION OF ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT. By Vincent A. Smith, late of the Indian 
Civil Service, author of Asoka the Buddhist Emperor of 
India. 2nd. Ed. Rev. & Enlarged: Oxford, Clarendom 
Press., 1908. Illustrated. 


The frontispiece to- this book represents the Indian coins, 
seventeen different patterns of which suggest many things in 
reference to the people and their costumes. It was maintained 
by Elphin Stone in 1839 that no date of Indian history could be 
fixed before the invasion of Alexander and no connected history 
until the Muhammadan Conquest. European students who have 
regarded the Greeco-Roman foundation of modern civilization, 
have confirmed the belief that Chinese, Indian and Egyptian 
antiquities are never more than curiosities, but in reality Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian culture may be said to form the very founda- 
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tians of European ‘history. China and even India are now recog- 
nized as having an early history which in a degree resembled that 
of Europe and even of America. They all go back to a stage of 
savagery and barbarism which resembled that which prevailed 
when Columbus reached the shores of America. 

India itself is a geographical unit; her type of civilization 
differs from.that of all other regions of the world. The story of 
the predominant dynasties follows that of Dravidian nations 
which were secluded from the other nations and even the native 
annalists lacked their history previous to the year1000 B.C. The 
sources of Indian history are varied; the Kashmir Chronicle con- 
tains a body of confused ancient traditions, the sacred books of 
the Jain sect contain historical statements, the chronicles of Ceylon 
date from the 4th century A.D. The most systematic record is 
that contained in the Puranas which are comparatively late 
works; the Vishnu has’ been translated into English, it was com- 
posed in the 5th century A. D. and gives the outline of the history 
of the Mongol dynasty. Herodotus has furnished valuable in- 
formation concerning the relation of India to the Persian empire, 
but Europe was practically ignorant of India until the time of 
Marco Polo. The epigraphic history is important. The south 
of India is rich in inscriptions on stone and copper, some of which 
have great length, but no inscription previous to the Christian 
era except the Mysore edition of Asoka’s Edicts, are known prior 
to the 7th century. The records of India are difficult to under- 
stand, the eras differ from those used by other nations and are 
obscure in their origin. In the days before Alexander, 600 B. C., 
vast territories were covered by forests filled with wild beasts and 
tribes of savage men, but Buddha lived and had an influence. It 
is remarkable that sentiments resembling those expressed by 
Christ and his disciples, should have prevailed in the time of Bud- 
dha and especially in India, but an explanation can be found in 
the fact that Abraham the partiarch lived as early as 1700 B. C. 
and in reality introduced the ideas which are recorded in the 
Bible and actually anticipated the principles which were after- 
ward made so prominent by Christ and his disciples. 

Vincent Smith was familiar with the history of Alexander’s 
campaigns, of the Indo-Greek dynasties, the Hellenic influence 
and was well qualified to write concerning Kashmir, western 
Satraps; the white Huns, the Arab conquests and the Mohamme- 
dan invasions. The book is illustrated by maps and cuts one of 
which represents the inscribed vase containing relics of Buddha. 
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A Literary History or THE ARABS. By Reynold A. Nichol- 
son, M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1907. 


The author of this book is a lecturer in Persian in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He is, however, acquainted with the 
different forms of religion and especially those which prevail 
among the ancient nations of the earth. The relation of the 
Semitic languages to each other is considered ; the Babylonian is 
regardéd as the most ancient, 3000 B. C.; the Hebrew, 1500 B.C.; 
the Sabean or Himyaritic, 800 B.C.; the Phoenician, 700 B.C.; 
the Arabic, 500 A. D.; the Aethiopic, 350 A. D. 

Poetry, literature and science séem to have been associated. 
together at a very early date, though natural science is of modern 
growth.’ The hopeful view is lacking in most of the religious 
systems of the east, but the Bible begins with the key-note in 
Genesis which in Revelations becomes triumphant. The mysti- 
cal poetry of the Arabs is inferior to that of the Persians. The 
Bedouin Arabs belong to different tribes. The Greeks were di- 
vided into different sects and had different systems of philosophy, 
but it would seem now that as civilization extends, nationalities 
become more alike and their religious beliefs become blended 
especially by the power of God’s word. This is not the result of 
religious propagandism, but it shows the unconscious influence 
of the Bible over all different nations whether pagan or Christian. 
The character of God as merciful and compassionate, as well as 
full of wonderful majesty and power, is brought out by, not only 
missionaries, but those who have studied comparative religions. 


The Arabs in Europe are described in the ninth chapter. 
Spain was not the only place where Moslem culture came into the 
midst of Christian beliefs. The Arabic language was spread by 
the Persians, but the Mongols seem to have had an influence over 
European culture, as well as that which prevailed farther east. 
The question now is whether it shall be through the Anglo-Saxons 
or the Mongols, that the sway of thought shall extend. We in 
this country, believe that the Anlgo-Saxon will ultimately con- 
trol, but we must remember that the Mongols held sway over a 
large portion of the world and still stand as a barrier to the spread 
of Christianity. 

There have been so many religious leaders in the world that 
it becomes a question, whether the religion of Christ will prevail 
over them all and extend its sway among all the nations of the 
earth or shall be limited and adopted only by the so-called Chris- 
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tian nations. The book shows to us the barriers which are still 
in the way and likely to prevent the spread of Christianity 
throughout the world. 


CHRONICLES CONCERNING EARLY BABYLONIAN KINGS, INCLUDING 
RECORDS OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KASSITES AND 
THE COUNTRY OF THE SEA. Edited by L. W. King, M.A. 
F.S.A. Luzac & Co. London. 1907. 


Historical records were preserved in the principle cities of 
Mesopotamia, some of them written in the old Sumerian lan- 
guage, others in the Babylonian. Naram-Sin was the founder of 
the first dynasty, he was followed by Hammurabi. The second 
dynasty ruled on the shores of the Persian Gulf. The dates 
begin about 6000 B. C., the date of Sargon was 3800 B.C. The 
Tell-el-Amarna letters date about 1380 B.C. Abraham is sup- 
posed to have lived about 1921 B.C. The date of the Exodus 
occurred about 1467 B.C. The name of Naram-Sin has become 
recently very prominent, for tablets of great historical value have 
been discovered as belonging to his age. The beginnings of the 
Sumerian and Babylonian history were about 6000 B. C., but the 
Semitic Kings about 3800 B. C. The Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
furnish us with the names of contemporaneous rulers in Egypt, 
Babylonia and Assyria. The date of Hammurabi was 2080 B.C. 
He was the same as Amraphel, king of nations. The kings of the 
country of the sea ruled at Babylon as early as 2232 B. C. which 
is the historical period of Berosus. The dynasties embraced 
Sumerians, Semites, Elamites, Cassites and exercised dominion 
in the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. The physical features 
of the country and its geographical position made it acentre 
from which population went both ways, so that the beginnings 
of history can be traced to this very locality, thus confirming 
the scripture record. A succession of events can be followed up 
from this period on to the Christian era. Whether the history 
of the human race can be traced to any earlier date, is doubt- 
‘ful though the Chinese claim even a greater antiquity and pre- 
historic civilization in America is supposed to date as early as 
that. 


We tsH LANGUAGE Society. Owen Edwards and the Summer 
School, Feb. 27, 1908. 
The following report has been made by O. M. Edwards, M. A., 
his Majesty’s chief inspector for Wales, upon the Welsh Summer 
School : 








THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


“‘ The lectures I heard were quite excellent. Mr. Evans’ ex- 
planation of Welsh grammar, especially the historical grammar, 
was fresh, scholarly, and original. Mr. Gruffydd drew on his 
extensive knowledge of Welsh Mediaeval poets; his notes on 
grammar were striking, and his illustrations very telling. 

‘The time and money spent on this school are spent well and 
productively. The lectures were followed point by point by a 
very appreciative audience of teachers, who got the right method 
of teaching Welsh in their own schools, and plentiful material. 

“I can only criticise the school with regard to one point. The 
classes are far too large, and a good knowledge of literary and 
colloquial Welsh is presupposed. But many of those who attend 
the school are more or less beginners, and it would be well to pro- 
vide less advanced lectures and smaller classes for them. 

“TI would not advise the school to discontinue the rather 
crowded lectures; they answer their purpose very well. But 
their value would be greatly enhanced if they were supplemented 
by small classes, some for the more elementary, and some for the 
more advanced work, where students could state their difficulties, 
and ask for guidance. This, of course would mean increasing the 
number of the lectures and adding to the expense.”’ 

The next summer school will be held at the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 














THE SYMBOLS OF THE WILD ANCIENT TRIBES. 
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THE SYMBOLS OF CERTAIN MODERN NATIONS. 
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